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Norrce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 














Notice to News Agents. 


‘We are preparing to issue a series of hand- 
some show bills, and to insure their efficient circula- 
tion, we desire to place ourselves in direct communica- 
tion with all the News Agents throughout the United 
States. News Agents who have not yet received our 
circulars, will please forward to this office their busi- 
ness cards, or addresses in full. 








Interoceanic Communication — Ship 
Canals and Ship Railways. 

Awone the earliest and most powerful incen- 
tives to the exploration of America, was the 
hope or ambition of discovering ‘‘ the secret of 
the strait,” or a direct and open passage be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, through 
the Western Continent. Columbus, Verrizano, 
Hudson, and many others, sought in vain to 
solve the interesting problem. And when it 
was finally established that no such “strait” 
existed, and that the continent interposed an 
unbroken barrier reaching almost from pole to 
pole, then the same zeal and energy was 
directed to the opening of some passage by 
artificial means. The Spanish Crown, during 
the golden period of Spanish greatness, sent 
expedition after expedition to the Isthmus of 
America to find out where the continent could 
be pierced, if at all, most easily. There is not 
a route that has been suggested or is talked of 
to-day that had not been explored by Spanish 
adventurers and engineers three hundred years 
ago. They traversed the Isthmus as well of 
Darien as of Panama in every direction ; they 
investigated Nicaragua, Honduras and Tehu- 
antepec, constructed maps and made reports, 
many of which are still extant in the Spanish 
archives. 

With the decay of Spanish enterprise, the 
whole question of interoceanic communication 
passed out of view, or was only furtively re- 
vived. With the introduction of railways its 
aspects became wholly changed. A new condi- 
tion was introduced, and a canal ceased to be 
regarded as the only means of effectively 
uniting the oceans, Yet, not even a railway 
was projected seriously, until the acquisition of 
California and the discovery of its treasures 
sent a flood of emigration across the Isthmus. 
A railway was at once undertaken at Panama, 
not because it was in any sense the best route, 
nor yet the cheapest to construct, but because 
it had been most talked about, and had been 
long used as the course of transit under con- 
ditions and necessities not affecting railway 
travel. Had we known then, as we know now, 
that there are a dozen preferable routes, the 
capital invested in the Panama railway would 
have been more advantageously expended, and 
the world better accommodated. 

Still, it has, to a certain extent, met the 
actual requirements of travel and trade ; suffi- 
ciently well, in fact, to discourage the con- 
struction of competing works, even in places 
offering incomparably greater advantages. In- 
creasing interest and augmented commerce in 
the Pacific will, however, soon lead to the con- 
struction’ of rival lines, which will make us 
marvel that we should have so long endured 
one #0 poorly adapted to meet the public wants. 
And as the Panama railway has discouraged 
the scheme of a canal by effecting many of the 
objects of éuch a work, so the construction of 
new and better roads will still further postpone 
its realization. 

The question of a canal, however, will retain, 
as it now retains, a certain interest, and will 
be always a fascinating study, if not an object 
of much practical importance. We have had 
our attention lately directed to it anew, and it 
has been lately, for a hundredth time, a matter 
of public discussion. In the first place, 
among the fidgets of his latter official days, 
and in the hurry of identifying his name, if pos- 
sible, with some remarkable achievement, be- 
fore retiring to the shades of Auburn, to emerge 
no more forever, Mr. Seward undertook to ob- 
tain for the United States the control of what 
he seems to have supposed to be the only prac- 
tical route for an interoceanic canal through 
the Isthmus of Darien, in the territory of New 
Granada. He accordingly dispatched Mr. 
Caleb Oushing to negotiate a treaty with New 
Granada to that end, which that able and active 
diplematist did, after a fashion. It was as 
good a treaty, probably, as could be got up in 
the short period allotted to its negotiator, but 

ing crude and unsatisfactory, if really 


nam to be anything more than a gigantic | 4 


advertisement for the retiring Secretary of 
Btate. As it has been decisively rejected by 
the Congress of New Granada, and gently suf- 
focated in our own Senate, it is not worth while 
to undertake to discuss its merits, or justify 
our characterization of it. It is only to point: 
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years ago, was the bitter opponent of a treaty 
then before that body, better designed, it is 


at that time, spoke true, he was the man who 
defeated two treaties, which, or either of which, 
fifteen years later, he would have considered 
it a crowning glory to have had negotiated under 
his auspices and name. 

Senator Wilson has also directed attention 
to this canal question, but in quite a different 
way. He has moved a resolution empowering 
‘the Government to make further surveys of the 
American Isthmus, not however so much to de- 
termine the feasibility of a ship canal as of aship 
railway—something of sufficient novelty, pro- 
bably, to have aroused Mr. Seward in his latter 
days, and of which the public will expect a 
clearer development. Ifa ship can be put ona 
railway and transported, at approximate rail- 
way speed, across the continent, obviously a 
ship canal becomes an “obsolete idea,” and 
would no more be talked of than the sub- 
stitution of the old stage-coach for the railway 
on our great lines of travel. 

But whatever modes of interoceanic transit 
may be suggested, whether by ship-canal, ship- 
railway, or the ordinary railway, we may lay 
down a few conditions, without the realization 
of all of which they will fail. 

1. Any communication, to be adequate or 
permanent, must have good ports, of ample 
capacity, at both extremities. 

2. It must pass through a country which is 
salubrious and possessed of adequate supplies 
of materials for repairs, as well as of provi- 
sions for passengers in transit, and for vessels 
leaving its extremities. 

3. It must be free from exactions of passports 
and customs dues, a neutral ground for all 
nations, and under no more rigorous restraints 
than are sanctioned by the world’s opinions in 
this, the last half of the nineteenth century. 

And it may be stated, almost as positively, 
that passengers, the public mails, treasure, 
and light freight will never follow the relatively 
tedious course of water transport, when the 
ready rail, with its high velocities and diversi- 
fied excitements, can be used instead, Canals 
can never compete with railways, except in 
carrying articles of great weight or bulk, and 
of low value ; and such articles are always kept 
in stock in all the great commercial centres of 
the world ; and so that stock be kept up, it 
matters little whether the supply readies its 
depot within six weeks or six months from its 
shipment. 

As regards ship-canal projects, a few data 
may not be uninteresting to the general reader 
—reserving the question of railways for another 
occasion. Commencing with the most Southern 
project : 

1. A canal from some point on the Atrato 
river, in New Granada, to the Pacific. A vague 
tradition once existed of the feasibility of a 
canal (which derived its principal importance 
from having been mentioned by the great 
Humboldt), by way of the head-waters of the 
Atrato river and Rio San Juan, to the Pacific 
Ocean, 450 miles to the southward of Panama. 
This notion was exploded by Mr. J. C. Traut- 
wine, who made a survey of the line in 1852. 
He found it utterly impracticable. 

2. A route via the Atrato river to the so- 
called port of Oupica, on the Pacific, which 
also disappeared before the test of a survey. 

3. A route proposed by Mr. Kelley, of New 
York, in 1856, was brought ¢ the experimentum 
crucis of a survey by the American Government 
in 1857. This proposition was to connect the 
Atrato river with the Pacific by means of im- 
mense cuts and tunnels for ships (one of the 
latter three miles long), turning the waters of 
the Atrato, by way of the Truando, from the 
Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean. Lieutenant 
Craven, U. 8. N., was deputed in November, 
1857, to survey the line. The following pas- 
sages from his report’ to the Secretary of the 
Navy of the United States, dated May 17, 
1858, probably dispose of this project for ever. 
Lieutenant Craven states that the project im- 
plies : 

“1, A cut through some five miles of subm 


mud at the mouth of the river, with the ive 
certainty of constant dredging to k it open. 

“2, The herculean labor and ineaioulable expense 
of cutting through the lagoons of the Truando and 
the embedded logs of Palos C: where the whole 
country is inundated during at least nine months of 
the year, and where the flood of a day may destroy 
the work of a week. 

“3. The vast expense attending the removal of 
basaltic rock in acountry where labor and provisions 
must all be imported at most ————_ rates. 

“4 The want of an anchorage on the Pacific coast. 

“5. The fatal effects of the climate, which, it may 
be —_ estimated, will at all times one-third 
of any force that may be sent there. 

“You will not be surprised, sir, that, with the pre- 
ceding arguments, I am of the opinion that the pro- 

canal is impracticable, as involving an expend- 

ture of treasure not easily estimated, and a sacrifice 
of life y-->---H stoutest iy. by 
ingen perseverance may, it is true, 
the obstacles enumerated ; but at least two 


4. Also from the Rio Atrato, by way of the 
rivers Caquirri, Paya, and Tuyra, to the Bay of 





qut how age and its infirmities sometimes bring 
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which needs to be properly surveyed. 
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5. The San Blas route, from the Gulf of San 
Blas by way, in part, of the river Chepo to the 
Bay of Panama. This has’ been surveyed by 
Mr. Kelley, that indefatigable explorer of the 
Isthmus. It involves a canal about thirty-five 
miles long, and a tunnel under the Cordillera 
seven miles long. Mr. Kelley is convinced 
that no canal can be constructed, outside of 
Nicaragua, that does not involve a tunnel of 
greater or less length. 

6. An open-cut canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien, from Caledonia Bay on the Atlantic to 
the Gulf of San Miguel on the Pacific. This 
project, brought forward by a Dr. Cullen, par- 
tially confirmed by Mr. Gisbourne, was com- 
pletely put at rest by Lieutenant Strain, of the 
United States Navy, and Commander Prevost, 
R. N., who, in 1854, brought it to the test of 
experiment. Both lost a number of their men 
in vain attempts to follow a line which Dr. 
Cullen declared he had traced alone, and both 
escaped to pronounce the scheme impossible. 

7. By way of the river Chagres, etc., to 
Panama, over the line, substantially, of the 
Panama—for a long time a favorite scheme, 
but long ago demonstrated to be impossible. 

8. By way of the river San Juan and the 
lakes of Nicaragua, through the republic (so- 
called) of the same name. Not less than 
twelve different charters have been conceded, 
first and last, for a canal at this, the most 
obvious, and probably only feasible point, for 
a canal between the seas. None of these, 
however, have resulted in even that first prime 
requisite—a survey, except that granted to 
an American company, called the ‘Atlantic 
and Pacific Ship Canal Company,” in 1849. 
This company actually surveyed the line, and 
demonstrated its feasibility, ina mere engineer- 
ing sense ; but on presentation of the scheme 
to the capitalists of England, in 1852, it was 
rejected, on the irrefragable ground that it 
could not “pay.” The curious reader will 
find the details of the survey, and the premises 
on which the scheme was abandoned, pre- 
sented in a succinct form in the new edition of 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” article “‘ Nica- 


Simultaneously with Mr. Seward’s demon- 
stration toward obtaining control of some ima- 
ginary canal route in New Granada, a French 
company, headed by the celebrated political 
economist, Monsieur Michel Chevalier, ob- 
tained a charter for the construction of a ship- 
canal through Nicaragua. This project is a 
favorite one with the French Emperor, who 
once held a contract in his own name to build 
a canal here, to be called “‘ Canal*Napoleon de 
Nicaragua.” The lapse of this, probably, as 
we have said, the only practicable route for an 
Interoceanic Canal, into French hands, is 
mainly, if not wholly, chargeable to Mr. 
Seward’s want of prevision in days past, and 
to his utter fatuity in keeping an ignorant, in- 
competent, vulgar bumpkin, a mere servitor 
of his own, as representative of the United 
States in Nicaragua, for eight mortal years! , 








Monks of the Pulley. 


Amona the classes of monks in the East, 
there is one in Egypt called the Monks of the 
Pulley, who, instead of going bareheaded or 
barofooted, go perfectly naked. Mr. Alfred 
Charles Smith, in a recent hook on the attrec- 
tions of ‘the Nile, gives the following incident 
connected with these extraordinary professors 
of Christianity : 

“Gebel e Tayr is also well-known as the site of the 


Coptic convent of the Pulley; but as a nor’- 
wester was behind us, we it with both 
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Moga now relies of the Princess 
de Metternich, who has been leader of Paris 
‘ashions for two or three years and who seems 
to as young as ever, the empress is fast 





MIDNIGHT, 
SY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


On broadest circuit sweeping, in my chain 
I drag the quiet even, 

And fill the hollow deeps with music, while 

Exulting underneath my smile 

Huge phantoms follow me and sport 

Where the wide wonders of my court 

Blazon the scrolls of heaven, 

A nightly glimmering, endless train, 

The panting stars we ehase amain, 

Or deep in dells where other revels be, 

Their dim blue bloom of shadow we 
Split with the arrows of white wandering 

moons, 

Usurping in the rout their cheer and blee 
Albeit we feel, throughout the dark mid-noons. 
Our royal dalliance hushed by sweeter tunes 

That send faint awe before their sourceless 

minstrelsy. 


Yet while I haunt such awful realms as these, 
And starry spirals of great ons climb, 
Where soundless orbs in heavy shoreless seag 

Slough the vast monsters of an antenatal 
prime— 
The perfect earth again steals on my sight, 
A slender crescent, wrapped from radiant light 
In azure tissues, till it rounds out glossed 
With a broad candor and intensity, 
Now all, now nothing, shrinking in quick frost, 
Spins from my finger like a jewel lost 
Deep in the shadow of these garments tost, 
Darkening and widening to immensity ! 








A Siberian Coast Adventure. 
BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 


Tee northern coast of Siberia has not been 
thoroughly surveyed, owing to the difficulty of 
traveling in that region. In winter it is locked 
in ice that offers an impenetrable barrier against 
ships, and presents few inducements to pedes- 
trians. In summer the ice never disappears, 
but moves in dense fields that sometimes ex- 
tend as far as the eye can reach, and are diver- 
sified only by occasional patches of open water, 
and here and there an iceberg that lifts itself 
above its surroundings, like a mountain pro- 
truding from a desert or wide extended plain. 
The natives along the Siberian coast have ex- 
plored some portions of the Arctic Ocean, and 
frequently extend their travels to the islands in 
search of furs and ivory, the only articles of 
commerce that the region produces. The Rus- 
sian Government has from time to time sent 
expeditions to push as far northward as pos- 
sible, but none of them have succeeded in 
adding much to the stock of information already 
procured from the natives. The most fumous 
of these..expeditions was that of Baron Von 
Wrangell (now an admiral), who spent three 
years in efforts to penetrate to some islands 
supposed to exist to the northward of the 
mouth of the Kolyma river. The natives had 
repeatedly stated that in certain conditions of 
the atmosphere (probably a mirage) they had 
seen some mountainous islands, which they had 
never reached. Notwithstanding all his exer- 
tions, Baron Wrangell was unable to discover 
the islands, and returned to St. Petersburg to 
report his ill success. The honor of their dis- 
covery was reserved for the captain of an 
American whale-ship, who, in a season of un- 
precedented mildness, in 1868, penetrated the 
Arctic Ocean to a point never before attained, 
and sailed along the coast of a hitherto un- 
known island of considerable extent. Unfor- 
tunately he did not land upon it, and conse- 
quently learned nothing beyond what he saw 
from the deck of his vessel. 

Several ships attempting to explore the por- 
tions of the Arctic Ocean contiguous to Siberia 
have been lost, and in one instance the crew 
has never been heard from. Parties have fre- 
quently descended the Lena, the Yenesei and 
the Obi rivers to their mouths, and skirted the 
coast for a few hundred miles, but they were 
always impeded by ice and forced to put back 
before accomplishing anything important. 
Every year steamboats on the Yenesei descend 
to the Arctic Ocean and bring back cargoes of 
fish, ivory, and furs, purchased from the natives. 
On the lower part of the Yenesel there is a 
wonderful deposit of black lead, where the 


mineral can be quarried in blocks of several 


tons in weight and of wonderful purity. The 
mine is the property of a merchant at Kras- 
noyarsk, but the cost of transporting the article 
to market renders it almost valueless. The 
gentleman has offered to load, free of charge, 
the first ship that will reach the Yenesei, and 
give its captain the choice among all the 
blocks of black lead that lie at the mine, 
Several enterprising merchants of St. Peters- 
burg and Archangel have attempted to act upon 
his offer, but none of their ships have yet suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the ice of the Arctic 
Ocean and casting anchor where they can re- 
ceive the coveted cargo. 

While in Siberia I met several gentlemen 
who had visited the northern coast of Asiatic 
Russia, a few of them in winter, but the greater 
portion in summer. Mr. Richard Maack, the 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Eastern 
Siberia, was one of the first-mentioned, his 


journey having been made in midwinter, when 


the thermometer frequently indicated sixty de- 
grees below zero. One of his companions 
perished during the expedition, and another fell 
dead in the parlor of the Governor-General 


=e S tly the always | Just as they were ushered into his presence and 
oga ima 


were making the report of what they had 
accomplished. Out of the original .party of 
five, Mr. Maack, at the time I saw him, was the 
only survivor, the others having lost their lives 
directly or indirectly in consequence of the 
hardships of that winter’s campaign. 

Another of my acquaintances had a narrow 
escape from death on the ice during an expedi- 
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toward Kotelnoi Island, and the chain 
ha to the east of it, generally known as New 
Siberia. It was early in the spring—somewhat 
later than the time of the ordinary winter 
journeys—that he set out from the mouth of 
the Lena, hoping to reach Kotelnoi Island and 
return before the weather became warm. He 
had four dog teams, and was accompanied by a 
Russian servant and two Yakut natives, whom 
he engaged for a voyage down the Lena and 
the expedition across the ice. It was known 
that a quantity of ivory had been gathered on 
the island, and was waiting for transportation 
to the Lena ; to get thid ivory was the object of 
the journey. I will tell the story in the words 
of the narrator, or as nearly as I can do so 
from recollection. 


“’We reached the island without serious 
trouble ; the weather was clear and cold, and 
the traveling quite as good as we expected. 
Where the ice was level we got along very 
well, though there were now and then deep 
fissures in the ice caused by the frost, and 
which we had some difficulty in crossing. Fre- 
quently we were obliged to detach the dogs 
from the sledge and compel them to jump 
singly across the fissures, The sledges were 
then drawn over by hand, and once on the 
other side, the teams were re-harnessed, and 
proceeded on their way. The ice was seven or 
eight feet thick, and some of the fissures were 
a yard wide at the surface, and tapered to a 
wedge shape at the bottom. It was not abso- 
lutely dangerous, though very inconvenient to 
fall into one of the crevices, and our dogs were 
very careful to secure a good foothold on the 
edges where they jumped. 

“The second day out we got among a great 
many hummocks, or detached pieces of bergs, 
that caused us much trouble. They were so 
numerous that we were often shut out from the 
horizon, and were guided solely by the com- 
pass. Frequently we found them so thick that 
it was impossible to break a road through 
them, and after working for an hour or two, we 
would be compelled to retrace our stepa, and 
endeavor to find a new route. Where they 
formed in ridges and were not too high we 
broke them down with our ice-hatches; the 
work was very exhausting to us, and so was the 
task of drawing the sledges to the poor dogs. 

“Just as we left the level ice, and came 
among these hummocks, the dogs came on the 
fresh track of a polar bear, and at once started 
to follow him, My team was ahead, and the 
dogs set out in full chase, too rapidly for me to 
stop them, though I made every effort do so, 
The other teams followed close upon us, and 
very soon my sledge overturned, and the dogs 
became greatly mixed up. The team of Nicolai, 
my servant, was likewise upset close to mine, 
and we had much trouble to get them right 
again. Ivan and Paul, the two Yakuts, came 
up and assisted us. Their dogs following on 
our track had not caught the scent of the bear 


80 readily as ours, and consequently were more* 


readily brought to a stop. 

“We set the sledges right, and when we were 
ready to start, the sharp eyes of Ivan discovered 
the bear looking at us from behind a hummock, 
and evidently debating in his mind whether te 
attack us or not. Leaving the teams in charge 
of Paul, I started with Nicolai and Ivan to en- 
deavor to kill the bear. Nicolai and myself 
were armed with rifles, while Ivan carried a 
knife and an ice-hatchet. 

“The bear stood very patiently as we ap- 
proached ; he was evidently unaccustomed to 
human visitors, and did not understand what 
we were about, The hummock where he stood 
was not very steep, and I thought it best to get 
a position a little above him for better safety, 
in case we had a sharp fight after firing our 
first shot. We took our stand on a little pro- 
jection of ice a few feet higher than where he 
was, and about thirty paces distant ; I arranged 
that Nicolai should fire first, as I was a better 
shot than he, and it would be best for me to 
have the reserve. Nicolai fired, aiming at the 
bear’s heart, which was well protected, as we 
knew, by a thick hide and a heavy mass of flesh. 

“The shot was not fatal. The bear gave a 
roar of pain, and sprang toward us. I waited 
until he placed his huge fore paws over the 
edge of the little ridge where we stood, and 
exposed his throat and chest. He was not 
more than ten feet away, and I buried the bul- 
let exactly where I wished. But, notwithstand- 
ing both our shots, the animal was not killed, 
but lifted himself easily above the shelf, and 
sprang toward us. 

“We retreated higher up to another shelf, 
and as the bear attempted to climb it, Nicolai 
struck him with the butt of his rifle, which the 
beast warded off with his paw, and sent whirl- 
ing into the snow, But at the same instant 
Ivan took his opportunity to deal an effective 
blow with his ice-hatchet, which he buried in 
the skull of the animal, fairly penetrating his 
brain. The blow accomplished what our shots 
had not. Bruin fell back, and after a few con- 
vulsive struggles, lay dead at our feet. 

“We hastened back to the teams, and 
brought them forward. We were not absent 
more than twenty minutes, but by the time we 
returned several Arctic foxes had made their 
appearance, and were snuffing the air, prepara- 
tory to a feast. We drove them off, and very 
goon the dogs were enjoying a meal of fresh 
meat, which we threw to them immediately on 
removing the skin of the bear, which the 
Yakuts accomplished with great alacrity. The 
beast was old and tough, so that most of his 
flesh went to the dogs, part of it being eaten 
on the spot, while the rest was packed on the 
sledges for future use. 

“We had no other incidents of importance 
until our return from the island. The weather 
suddenly became cloudy, and a warm wind set 
in from the southward. The snow softened, so 
that the dogs gould with difficulty draw the 


* gledges, even when relieved of our weight. 


We walked by their side, encouraging them in 
every possible way, and as the softmess of the 
snow increased, it became necessary to throw 





away a part cf the loads. Our safety required 
that we should reach the land as soon as pos- 
sible, since there were many indications that 
the ice was about to break up. After sixteen 
hours of continuous dragging we stopped, 
quite exhausted, though thirty miles from 
land, as it was absolutely impossible for men or 
dogs to proceed further without rest. I was so 
utterly worn out that I sank upon the snow, 
hardly able to move. The Yakuts fed the dogs, 
and then lay down at their side, anxiously 
waiting the morning to bring us relief. 

“Just as the day was breaking, I was 
awakened by a rumbling noise and a motion 
below me, followed by a shout from Ivan. 

“¢The ice is breaking up !’ 

“T sprang to my feet, and so did my com- 
panions. The dogs were no less sensible of 
their danger than ourselves, and stirred un- 
easily while giving vent to plaintive whines. 
The wind from the south had increased ; it was 
blowing directly off the land, and I could see 
that the ice was craeking here and there under 
its influence, and the whole field was in mo- 
tion. Dark lanes appeared, and continued to 
increase in width, besides growing every 
minute more numerous. I ordered all the 
loads thrown from the sledges, with the excep- 
tion of a day’s provisions for men and dogs, and 
a few of our extra garments. When this was 
done—and it was done very speedily—we 
started for the shore. 

‘“* We jumped the dogs over the smaller crev- 
ices without serious accident, but the larger 
ones gave us a great deal of trouble. On 
reaching them, we skirted along their edges 
till we could find a cake of ice large enough to 
ferry us over. In this way we crossed more 
than twenty openings, some of them a hundred 
yards in width. Do not suppose we did so 
without being thrown several times in the 
water, and on one occasion four of the dogs 
were drowned. The poor brutes became 
tangled in their harness, and it was impossible 
to extricate them. All the dogs seemed to be 
fully aware of their danger, and to understand 
that their greatest safety lay in their obeying 
us. I never saw them more obedient, and 
they rarely hesitated to do what we commanded. 
It grieved me greatly to see the dogs drowning 
when we were unable to help them, but could 
only listen to their cries for help, until stifled 
by the water. 

“We toiled all day, and night found us five 
miles from shore, with a strip of open water be- 
tween us and land. Here and there were float- 
ing cakes of ice, but the main body had been 
blown off by the wind and promised to be a 
mile or two further to the north before morning. 

‘* T determined to wait for daylight, and then 
attempt to reach the shore on cakes of ice. 
The attempt would be full of danger, but there 
was nothing else to be done. Reluctantly I 
proposed abandoning the dogs, but my com- 
panions appealed to me to keep them with us, 
as they had already saved our lives, and it 
would be the basest ingratitude to desert them. 
I did not require a second appeal, and prom- 
ised that whatever we did, the dogs should go 
with us if possible. 

‘“‘Tmagine the horror of that night! We di- 
vided the little food tliat remained, men and 
dogs sharing alike, and tried to rest upon the 
ice. We had no means of making a fire, our 
clothing was soaked with water, and, during 
the night, the wind shifted suddenly to the 
northward and became cold. I was lying down, 
and fell asleep from utter exhaustion ; though 
the cold was severe,I did not think it danger- 
ous, and felt quite unable to exercise to keep 
warm. The Yakuts, with Nicolai, huddied 
among the dogs, and were less wearied than I. 
When they shouted to me at daybreak, I slowly 
opened my eyes and found that I could not 
move. ‘I was frozen fast to the ice! 

‘* HadI been alone there would have been no 
escape. My companions came to my relief, 
but it was with much difficulty that they freed 
me from my unpleasant situation. When we 
looked about, we found that our circumstances 
had greatly changed during the night. The 
wind had ceased, and the frost had formed 
fresh ice over the space where there was open 
water the day before. It was out of the ques- 
tion to ferry to land, and our only hope lay in 
driving the sledges over the newice. I or- 
dered the teams to be made ready, and to keep 
several hundred yards apart, so as to make as 
little weight as possible on one spot. I took 
one sledge, Nicolai another, and the Yakuts the 
third. Our fourth sledge was lost at the time 
of our accident the day before. 

* Our plan was to drive at full speed, to lessen 
the danger of breaking through. Once through 
the ice, there would have been no hope for us. 
We urged the dogs forward with loud cries, and 
they responded to our wishes by exerting all 
their strength. We went forward at a gallop. 
I reached the shore in safety, and so did Nic- 
olai, but not so the poor Yakuts. 

‘* When within a mile of the land I heard a 
cry, Iwell knew what it meant, but I could 
give no assistance, as a moment’s pause would 
have seen me breaking through our frail sup- 
port. I did not even dane to look around, but 
continued shouting to the dogs to carry them 
to land. Once there, I wiped the perspiration 
from my face and ventured to look over the 
track where I came, 

“The weight of the two men upon one 
sledge had crushed the ice, and men, dogs and 
sledge had fallen into the water. Unable to 
serve them in the least, we watched till their 
struggles were ended, and then turned sorrow- 
fully away. The ice closed over them, and the 
bed of the Arctic Ocean became their grave.” 








PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF DESICN. 


Tae forty-fourth annual spring exhibition of 
the Academy of Design displays no very start- 
ling feature in the way of originality or indi- 
vidual progress. Some of the older contributors 
are conspicuous eithor for the second or third. 





rate pictures sent In by them, or by their entire 
absence from the galleries. Mr. Gignoux does 
not figure here atall. Mr. William Hart has a 
far better picture in his stndio than anything he 
has contributed to the present exhibition. 
Gifford, McEntee, Church, and Bierstadt, are in 
Europe, and have sent nothing out to represent 
them. Leutze and Ellfott have gone the long 
way since last year. The walls of the Academy 
cannot be said to show much compensation in 
the way of new talent for that which is in 
abeyance or vanished for ever; yet there is 
promise in some of the younger hands who 
help to garnish the walls this year; and the 
exhibition, as a whole, may said to hold its 
own with more of the late ones. 

Large as life, and almost as natural—a 
dressy tendency excepted—is the Hon. Horace 
Greeley, as presented by Mr. Carpenter in 
picture number 303 in the catalogue. In gene- 
ral execution this portrait may be character- 
ized as being rather expressive than strong. 

A clever portrait, very natural and charac- 
teristic in pose, is that of Mr. C. A. Seward, 
307, by Mr. J. Ames. 

Mr. E. H. May sometimes sends us a good 
thing from abroad. This time his ambition 
seems to have overleaped itself. ‘‘ Louis XIV., 
at Marley,” 272, displays much coarseness of 
execution, without any compensating qualities 
either in composition, character, or color. 

We see much to admire in the “ Summer 
Sea,” 273; of Mr. W. J. Hennessy, which is 
charming for its placid sentiment and sweet 
golden light. 

“Science and Christian Art,” 277, by Mr. D. 
Huntington, is a straining after what few artists 
have successfully treated. The sage with the 
beard, and the artistic nymph with whom he 
compares notes, have had their day. Let them 
rest for ever. 

“ Christmas Eve—England,” 243, is a charm- 
ing contribution from beyond the sea by a 
Mr. G., H. Boughton. The old lady with the 
basket is an eminently healthful and natural 
bit of character. 

“* Morning on the Lake,” 230, is a fair example 
of Mr. H. Martin’s manner of treating wild 
forest scenery, though by no manner of means 
the best he has painted. 

Mr. Lang embodies, in ‘ The Stolen Child,” 
203, incidents of gipsy life. The expression of 
the kidnapped child is happily rendered, and 
there is much varied character and action in 
the groups of strollers lounging and playing 
their antics around. 

One of the best pictures in the exhibition is 
Mr. Foxcroft Cole’s “The Weakest goes to the 
Wall,” 191. It represents a couple of sheep 
fighting in a dark, vaulted stable, with other 
sheep grouped around. 

“The Country Doctor,” 153, by Mr. T. W. 
Wood, displayed much accurate observation of 
character, and the story is well told. 

Mr. G. H. Hall contributes a picture of a fair at 
Seville, 143, with priests examining books at a 
stall, and a boy laden with grapes in the fore- 
ground. 

A wide and pleasant stretch of landscape is 
presented by Mr. J. B. Bristol, in his well-con- 
sidered picture of Mount Everett, Mass., 134. 

A picture, as weak as it is ambitious, is 
‘*¢ Beulah,” 112, by Mr. 8. L. Gerry. It never 
should have been accorded the conspicuous 
position it has in the gallery. 

Mr. Marcus Waterman exhibits a very clever 
picture of “ Gulliver in Lilliput,” 109. There 
is immense action and variety in the groups that 
swarm around the big man. 

“ Portrait—Howell L. Williams,” 265, painted 
by Mr. W. 0. Stone, for the Union Club, is one 
of the artist’s strongest productions in mascu- 
line portraiture that we remember to have seen. 

That of “ Andrew Miller,” 268, by Mr. Thomas 
Hicks, is stated to be a good likeness, which 
being said, it is to be presumed that all parties 
to the transaction are satisfied. 

A very clever picture is Mr. 8. Colman’s view 
of “The Narrows and Fort Lafayette—Ships 
Coming into Port,” 269, and it is his only 
picture in the galleries, 

Mr. C. A. Sommer contributes “A Cove of Lake 
Champlain—Coming Shower,” 278, in which are 
the elements of feeling and thought. 

“Suburbs of Albany, N. Y.,” 280, is a capi- 
tally-painted picture, by Mr. E. Gay, one of the 
most promising of our landscape-painters, 

“ Stirling Castle,” 288, by Mr. Arthur Parker, 
is a landscape worthy of a better place than 
has been assigned to it on the wall. 

In “ Portrait,” 327, by Mr. J. Ames, there is 
admirable realization of character. New York 
may be congratulated upon the accession of 
Mr. Ames, who has lately removed his easel 
from Boston and pitched it here. 

A dashing little marine piece from the pencil 
of Mr. M. F. H. de Haas is “ Fishing-boats Off 
the English Coast,” 320. 

“The Amateur Circus,” 321, of Mr. G, ©, 
Lambdin, does not come up to that artist’s 
promise of former years, The faces of the 
children are not pleasing in type, 

Mr. Page’s portrait of Rev, H, W. Beecher, 
$26, conveys much of the mind of the dis- 
tinguished sitter, but we cannot admire the 
method by which it is worked out. Stronger 
than this is “ Portrait,” 322, also by Mr. Page, 
and a very good example of his later map~ er 
of painting flesh. : 7 

In “* Moonrise After a Gale,” 39° 
Dana has painted the sea to~, mete Da PW. 

m: ; y blue. The 
sky is better, beins~Sreezy, and true to the 
nature of the DPase represented. 

A caplt” landscape for study of trees, rocks, 
and ronning water is Mr. Whittredge’s ** Trout 
Brook at Milford,” 325. 

Mr. W. D. Washington has hit off a grand bit 
of self-important negro character in the cabinet 
picture called “The Chief Cook,” 342. 

A pleasant, fresh landscape, somewhat in the 
Lambinet manner, is “ Bovine Retreat,” 351, by 
Mr. A. C. Howland, ‘ 

Mr. R, W. Hubbard exhibits a very lightsome 
and pleasing picture entitled “ View on Lake 
George,” 355. 

A portraly of the late James T. Brady, 363, 


y Mr. F. T. L. Boyle, is darker, by much, both 
as to hair and complexion, than the original, a 
defect by which an otherwise good likeness is 
marred. 

Mr. James Fairman has infused some poetry 
into a luminous little picture of his called 
“A Dream of Venice in the Bay of New 
York,” 392, 

“ Muggins,” 402, is a well-canught bit of canine 
character, from the pencil of Mr. W. Holberton. 
It is the portrait of a well-known Scotch ter- 
rier belonging to Mr. John Sutherland. The 
portrait would have been better had the dog 
been painted of the natural size, instead of a 
size or two smaller than he is. 

In the corridor there are many drawings and 
sketches worthy of examination, some of the 
contributions in oil are likewise to be found here, 

Among the latter may be mentioned “A 
Country Home,” 44, by Mr. 8. J. Shaughnessy, 
which is a large pastoral landscape painted 
with considerable feeling and power. 

“Edge of Fire Slash—Adirondack Woods,” 
99, by Mr. J. A. Hows, is merely a sketch, but 
very suggestive of the ragged pine-trees of the 
region, 

“ Miniature on Ivory,” 81, is a delicately exe- 
cuted portrait of a gentleman, by Mr. G. A. 
Cushman. 

Mr. L. E. Wilmarth has essayed to do some- 
thing for the temperance cause in “ The Home 
Missionary,” 59—a benevolent gentleman pick- 
ing out of the gutter an inebriate wretch. The 
subject is not an agreeable one, nor has the 
artist succeeded in giving it strong point. 

Mrs. Greatorex contributes several of her 
pen-and-ink drawings, chiefly of old buildings 
and trees in the Bloomingdale Road. 

“The March to the Sea,” 21, a large drawing 
by Mr. F. 0. C. Darley, is characterized by the 
spirit with which that artist gives life to his 
men and horses, 

Several fruit and flower pieces of considerable 
merit are seen in the corridor. Miss C. A. 
Griswold contributes some of these, as also 
does Miss BE. C. Field. 

“A Crayon Portrait,” 34, by Miss 8. M. Gray, 
is boldly drawn; and very softly and broadly 
worked out is “Crayon Portrait,” 11, by Miss 
L. A. Barrett, 

Altogether, if there are some things to con- 
demn in this forty-fourth exhibition of the 
Academy, also is there a good deal to admize 
and think over, At any rate, the place is one of 
the most agreeable lounges now to be enjoyed 
in the city, and visitors from far or near will be 
well repaid by a leisurely examination of the 
works of native American art displayed upon 
its walls. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
The Isthmus of Suex Maritime Canal. 


This work rapid roaches com 
on tie tote bara a 
Red Sea will mingle their waves together, On the 


19th of March the waters of the first-named sea were 
brought into the Bitter lakes. The day was one of 
festival in Egypt. The Mae | Was present when the 
sluice-gates were opened and the entire ——- 
for twenty leagues around, attended to celebrate the 
occasion. On the an of his advent to the 
throne, the Viceroy oo“ & grand ball at his new pa- 
lace at Gezireh, on banks of the Nile. More than 
3,000 ple were invited, and, until six o’clock in the 


extremity of the Bitter lakes, and within twelve 
miles of Suez. The ground at this point is very hara 
and stony, with a stratum of conglomerate rock, so 
that it is necessary to make the excavation by man- 
ual labor alone, without introducing water and 
dredges, as in the Serapeium cutting. Thousands of 
men are here employed under the direction of French 
officers, and they are paid according to the oubic fees 
of earth they dig out. 
A Nabob in Paris. 

Synd Monzoor Ali, or, to give him all his names 
titles, “ Mumtazamul - Moock - Mohsumood-dowebor 
Fureed - P: -Sound - Monzoor-Ali-Khan-Bahadoor- 
Musrutjung,”” nabob of Bengal, is now, or was at 
recent dates, in Paris. This prin ae right 
of succession of the provinces of ar and 
Orissa, still retains at least a no! authority, 
arrangement with the British Government, his post. 
tion ha’ been defined in 1790, He is a descendant 
of the ancient princes of Bengal, who Lora 
Clive when, after the victory of Pinesey, bedoenaen 
Soe ae ote natn aa 
men eir P were 
hold their titles and all the ap’ of . 
but they were deprived of t er ant es 
ee PR 
2 of Bengal ave te inden at their of 
Morshedabad, about fifty leagues from tta, 
It is not known for what purpose 8: Monzoor Ali 
visita He is accompanied by his eldest son, 
Ali Kadi Hussem, his seventh son, Soliman Kud- 
wichiad, and several members of his suite. 

Ngatapa Pah, New Zealand, 

Ngatapa Pah, a fortified wedge-shaped hill, re. 
cently captured from the insurgent Maoris, is a the 
east coast of the island of New Zealand, in the meigh- 
borhood of the Poverty Bay settlement. Tb’, eastern 
side of the hill is moderately flat, and co” nparatively 

of ascent, The moun Was OF inally covered 

with foreat from base to cliff; >"; at the dae of ita 

capture by the English ues a large number of 

rudely-constructed dwell” .. were found sunk three 

— the ground. °"4 several lines of strong rifle 
A Stat”, concert at the Tuileries, Paris. 





the brilltancy 
‘| Garden of her Royal 


~ 
uring the past season every year a series of grand 
eoncerte ts ven alternately with State balls at the 
Tuileries. ese entertainments take place in the 
Salle des Marechaux, and are attended by the mem- 
bers of the Imperial family, the diplomatic corps, and 
other distin hed personages. In the interval be- 
tween the and second part of the concert, the 
Emperor and Empress usually rise and address a few 
words of congratulation to the solo ———_ 3 and 
at the conclusion they hold a kind of Drawing-room, 
during which the guests are treated with a bount 
supply of refreshments. 
The Winter Garden of the Princess Ma- 
thilde, Paris. 


The salons of the Princess Mathilde are the favorite 
resorts of the intellectual and the artistic workd of 
Paris. The princess wields a skilifal pencil, and has 
earned a high reputation as an artist, while, as the 
daughter of Jerome Bonaparte and the sister of Plon- 
pton, her social is, of course, iRumined by 

b of the imperial The Winter 
a eS 
F capital, is a marve e ‘uxury. 
One caf abode represents this beautiful feature of hey 
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POVERTY BAY, NEW ZEALAND, LATELY CAPTURED FROM THE MAOBIS. 


The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated"JEuropean Press.—Sm Paor 115. 
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NEW SUMMER PALACE OF THE VICEROY OF EGYPT, ON THE NILE. 





ISTHMUS OF SUEZ MARITIME CANAL—THE WATERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN ENTERING THE BASIN 
OF THE BITTER LAKES. 
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CONCERT jIN THE SALLE DES MABECHAUZ, AT THE TUILERIES, PARIS, 
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The Workshops in the Sea. 


BY M. F. MAURY, 
AUTHOR OF “ PHYSICAL GEOLOGY OF THE SEA.” 


(Copyright Secured by the Author.) 


THE land is the work of the sea. Though 
the crust of the earth and the soil, upon which 
the Flora and Fauna of every country depend. 
have been rearranged, fertilized and readapte 


by other agencies, yet they may both be re- | 


garded as spoils which have been gathered 
from the sea. 
Who gathers them? Let us inquire first of 
those organic agents that wrought in the sea. 
These commenced operations at an early day, 





FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CORNING, N. Y.— 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY A. D. JAYNE,—SEE 
PAGE 119. 


but the material for them to work upon had 
first to be got out in the rough, reduced, and 
brought to a certain state by the inorganic 
forces of nature, such as fire, air, and water, 
before they could be treated by the organic 
agents, 
‘ Before the earth could bring forth the tree 
whose seed was in itself,” the energies of fire 
and water had to be called into play and the 


es of organic nature invoked to prepare the 
soil, b 


“to bring forth abundantly the moving crea- 
tures,” and then what the waters brought forth 


Was ordered to “ multiply and fill the waters in 


the sea,” 


This they did then, as the geological records | 


show ; and this they are doing now, as our own 
observations teach us. 

Every one who examines the waters of the 
sea, or who contemplates the magnitude and 
extent of the animal remains which the seas 
have spread out in layers, and piled up in the 
mountains, is amazed to see how literally and 
With what fidelity both the sea and its inhabit- 


ants have obeyed, and continue to obey this 
command. 


: e 
On the fifth day God commanded the waters | 
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In some parts of the world the earth’s crust, 
for thousands of feet in thickness, and for mil- 
lions of miles in extent, consists almost exclu- 
sively of the remains of animals that once lived 
in the sea. 

The whale, the largest of its inhabitants, lives 
on a certain kind of medusa, and other crea- 
| tures, that, in turn, live on diatomicea and other 
| microscopic organisms, millions of which have 
been found in the stomach of a single medusa. 
“These meduse have, at certain places and 
seasons, been found to cover the sea so thickly 
| as almost to hide the water, and to such an ex- 
| tent that ships have been known to be several 
| days in sailing through a single shoal of them. 

The sea as well as the air has, by means of 
its two organic kingdoms, to be compensated, 
| regulated and adjusted to its work. 

The agents that have been employed in those 

operations are mighty, multitudinous, and vari- 
ous ; and for the due performance of the tasks 
assigned them, the nicest counterpoises and 
the most exquisite compensations are required. 

Some of these tasks are performed by the 
microscopic inhabitants of the sea; some by 








its salts, some are performed by heat and cold, | 


some by the winds, and some by various other 
influences ; but the work of all is so ordered as 


to produce results the most grand and impos- | 


ing. 

| The sea, like the land, has its Flora and its 
Fauna ; and there is contrast here as well as 
resemblance. On the land the vegetable king- 
dom occupies the largest space ; in the sea, the 
animal. But as on the land, so in the sea: the 
two kingdoms act as counterpoises, each taking 
to itself the refuse of the other. This may be 
illustrated very well by an aquarium containing 
various aquatic animals and plants. If these 
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be in the right proportion to each other, both 
will flourish, and there is no need to change the 
water, because each appropriates the refuse of 
the other, and the water is kept pure. 

But if you take out the plants and leave the 
animals, or take out the animals and leave the 
plants, the water must be changed frequently 
or there will be death in the aquarium. 

Thus is the aquarium a type of the sea, for 
the power of sustaining organic life is main- 
tained in the seé# as it is in the aquarium, by its 
Fauna and Flora acting in harmonious counter- 
poise. 

In the great and wide sea, the refuse matter 
of each is borne about by the currents and de- 
livered to the channels of circulation there, 
just as on land the refuse of breathing animals 
and growing plants are to the atmosphere and 
the winds. 

Marine Fauna and Flora derive the substance 
of which they are formed mainly from the 
water, as land plants and animals do from the 
air. But unlike those of the land, the in- 





habitants of the sea render nothing back to 
their element. It is known that there are in the | 
crust of. the earth, solid areas thousands of feet 
thick and millions of square miles in extent, that 
consist almost entirely of matter which the or- | 
ganisms of the sea have collected from its 
waters. | 

The chalk-cliffs of England, the marl-beds of 
New Jersey, the shell-banks of Virginia, the | 
coral reefs and beds of Flora, etc., of 
the Pacific—nay, the greater part of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley itself—consists almost entirely 
of work that was done in the workshops of the 
sea. 

The solid matter which the inhabitants of the 
ocean, while living. abstract from it, is not re- 


| 


turned to it as water ; but after death, it remains 
as solid matter in the shape of coral, bones, and 
infusoria. “Were not some means provided in 
the physical economy for supplying to the sea 
the ingredients for the succeeding generations 
of artificers, to build coral reefs or,make shells 
of, whole families of marine plants and animals 
would perish. 

The agents provided by nature for keeping up 
the supply, are the. most simple. Taken sepa- 
rately, they appear minute and insignificant 
beyond comparison. But collectively, they are 
truly majestic. The chief among them are the 
invisible vesicle of vapor, the rain-drops, the 
winds, and running water. 

The sun sucks up water from the sea, and in 
that invisible state the winds waft it to land, 
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where it is condensed into rain, to be there 
gathered into rivers, and finally return to the 
sea ; but it returns bearing in combination with 
it materials which make it quite different from 
what it was when it left the sea as pure and 


| simple vapor. 


Rain-water has the power of holding in sus- 
pension or solution certain portions of almost 
all kinds of solid matter of which the crust of 
the earth consists, such as iron, rocks, silver, 
lead, copper, etc. These, with brine, silica, and 
every soluble substance in nature, are to be 
found in sea-water, most of which the rains 
have carried down to the sea. 

It has been computed that at least two mil- 
lions of tons of silver are held in solution by 
the sea, with millions of cubic miles of table- 
salt. 

The undue accumulation of this solid matter 
is prevented by various agencies. 

Arms and pools are: frequently cut off from 
the sea by reefs, bars and barriers. The winds 
and the sun then pump up the water from them 
in the shape of vapor, and return it to the sea 


|} as fresh water, while the salt is left behind to 


itself. Thus salt-beds are found in desert 


places. 
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As for the other ingredients, such as lime, 
silica, and the like, it is the office In the physi- 
cal economy for the plants and animals in the 
sea—especially the animalcula—to prevent the 

ue accumulation of these. 

These creatures are endowed with the power 
of secreting this matter and of rendering it 
solid again. 

Limestone is well known to be very soluble, 
80 much so that the water from certain springs 
is often spoken of as “ hard.” 

This is on account of the carbonate of lime 
held in solution by it, and it is of carbonate of 
lime that the coralline constructs rocké, teefs 
and islands. It is chiefly of silica and carbon- 
ate of lime that the infusoria of the sea, as well 
as the mollusca, make their shells. 

Thus these creatures take up the solid matter 
again and give it back to the earth, as fast as 
the rivers wash it out from the earth and de- 
liver it to the sea. Here is compensation the 
aoe exquisite, and adjustment the most beau- 

But this is not all, In rendering this matter 
solid, these little toilers have altered the specific 
x wity of the water, from which it is taken, so 
‘hat water, having delivered its freight, is car- 
ried away by the sun and the winds, in order 
that more with fresh supplies may come. 

Thus these little mites, incapable themselves 
of moving from place to place in search of 
food, have nevertheless the power of putting 
the whole ocean in motion, and of sending off 
its waters drop by drop to bring them their 
needful supply of material. Thus they become 
& source of dynamical power in the sea, and 
mighty agents in its marvelous system of cir- 
culation. 

Now, it seems more ‘ike a vagary of fancy 
than the stubbornness of fact, to say that so 
great a matter as the circulation of the water 
in the sea should depend, even in the slightest 
degree, upon such a minute creature as the lit- 
Ue reef-building coralline and his tribe. Yet 
look at the great barrier-reef of Australia, the 
coral rocks, reefs and islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, the mountains and the valleys. Con- 

template the quantity of matter which it re- 
quired to build these structures and to form the 
land, and say if the taking of it out of solution 
were not sufficient to disturb the whole ocean, 
and put it in motion from the equator to the 
poles. Thus not only is dry land turned out of 
the workshops of the sea, but in them also are 
the forces applied which keep the Gulf Stream 
and all the mighty rivers of the ocean in per- 
petual fow 








A LITTLE ONE’S GRAVE. 
BY EBEN E REXFORD. ‘ 


ONLY a baby’s grave, little and low, 

Hidden in clover and white daisy-snow, 

Only a little grave! Ah! is that all? 

Think of the hearts where this grave’s sha- 
dows fall, 

Think of the home tbat is lonely to-day, 

Just for this little one taken away. 


Think of the silence where glad prattle rang, 
Think of the songs that this little one sang, 
Think of the arms that are empty to-day 
Where, in the twilight, this little one lay, 
Think of the ones who are yearning to hear 
The voice of their little one fall on their ear. 


Some heart is. lonely and grief-wrung to-day, 
All for this little one summoned away ; 

Some mother misses this babe from her breast, 
Longs—but how vainly—to sing it to rest. 
Ah! but the mother-love groweth so deep, 
That for her baby she cannot but weep! 


Only a baby’s grave, little and low, 

Here in the grass and the daisies, but, oh! 

In that sad household where this baby dwelt, 

No deeper sorrow could ever be felt 

Than the great loss which this grave hides 
away, 

Under the clover and daisies to-day. 








THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 
OR, 
The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, SEN. 


XXXIV.—THE WIDOW. 


Wuewn Helene returned to Karl’s chamber, 
Benedict could see at a glance what control she 
had exercised over herself. She was pale, and 
her eyes were red, but she shed notear. Her 
voice was calm, and she smiled, as though she 
had not heard of the fatal event which had first 
plunged the house in mourning. 

When Benedict saw her enter, he signed an 
adieu to Karl, pressed Helene’s hand, and went 
out. 

When he reached the landing, he hesitated 
for a moment whether he should first pay a 
visit to General Sturm, or go and inform Emma 
of the clause in her husband’s will relating to 
her. 

\fter a little reflection he came to the con- 
clusion that the most efficacious distraction for 
a great grief is a great duty to be performed. 
Consequently, he thought it best to begin by 
communicating to Emma her husband’s last 
wishes. He, therefore, mounted the stairs 
which led to Frederick's chamber, and from the 
threshold of the door cast a glance over the 
room. 

Emma, with her eyes raised to heaven, and 
weeping, was holding her husband on her 
knees, almost in the position in which the 
Madonna holds the infant Jesus in Michael 
aigelo’s picture called “La Pieta.” The old 
varoness, standing upright, was weeping at this 
dolorous spectacle of her daughter lamenting. 
at twenty years of age, the death of a husband 
eged thirty 


He remained silent and motionless for a mo- 

_—_ aid then, with his sonorous voice, he 
t 

“Emma, my sister, your husband imposed 
upon you, when dying, a pious duty, which you 
must perform without delay, for the wishes of 
the dead are sacred.” 

“ What is that you say ?” replied Emma, turn- 
ing toward him, and looking at him doubtfully, 
“T don’t understand.” 

“You will understand me when you have 
read this,” returned Benedict, handing to Emma 
the few lines written by Frederick just before 
his death. 

Emma grasped the paper eagerly. 

“He has written something, then ?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ He thought of me.” 

Then she read the paper. 

“Oh, yes—yes! martyr to yout sense of 
honor !” she murmured, when she had finished. 
Yes, I will obey you. Yes, I will help you— 
you who were kind and good in life—I will 
help you to be great after your death. Mother, 
give me my black clothes and my mourning- 
vail; I am going to Berlin.” 

The old baroness shook her head; she 
thought her daughter was going mad. 

“Oh, that wretch Sturm!” added Emma; 
my poor Frederick often told me in his letters 
that he was afraid some misfortune would hap- 
pen to him through that man. My dear Bene- 
dict,” she continued, after a pause, and holding 
out her hand to her husband’s friend, “ it is to 
you he has bequeathed his vengeance. His 
vengeance is in good hands, thank God!” 

Then, as her grandmother looked at her in 
astonishment, she said to her: “‘ Ah, my excel- 
lent mother! Yes, I am going to Berlin. It is 
my husband’s wish that, while the blood is still 
flowing from his wound, and beforé the grave 
has closed upon him, I should go, all in tears, 
to ask of Queen Augusta—august in rank and 
august in name—mercy for our city; and, 
doubtless, he hopes that, by this means, a single 
victim will suffice to ransom it.” Then, kissing 
her husband’s forehead, she said : ‘‘ Farewell for 
a little while, my darling! Wait for me on the 
bed of death, where you have been prematurely 
laid, Iam going where you directed me to go, 
and I will succeed, for you will be with me. 
Give me my black robes, mother, and my 
mourning-vail.” 

She laid her husband’s head gently on the 
sofa where she herself had been sitting, rose to 
her feet, and, with a step, slow, measured, me- 
chanical, like that of one whose heart beats not 
in her own bosom, but in another’s, she de- 
scended the stairs, followed by her mother, and 
leaving Benedict to watch over her husband. 

Benedict had judged correctly. Emma’s 
grief certainly remained as profound as ever, 
but the consciousness of a grand act to be per- 
formed gave her strength to combat her grief. 
She would certainly have had no idea of com- 
bating her grief if Frederick had not be- 
queathed her this mission. Holding her hus- 
band’s head in her lap, and raising her eyes to 
heaven, she would have wept long— would 
have wept her life away. Now, the con- 
trary, a certain hardening took Place in her 
whole person, without her being herself con- 
scious of it. The tears still flowed down her 
cheeks, but, instead of abandoning herself to 
her grief with relish, she seemed to be uncon- 
scious that she was weeping. 

The mourning she had worn for her mother 
was in her wardrobe. It will be recollected 
that her marriage with Frederick had been 
postponed until the expiration of her mourning. 
After one year of married life, she resumed the 
black robes she had laid aside, and this time 
she would wear them for life. 

While she was dressing she gave her mother, 
with fervent energy, many directions, not one 
of which would have passed her lips if she had 
remained at Frankfort herself. She expressed 
a wish that Frederick, dressed in full uniform, 
should be laid upon a state bed, where his 
friends might come to see him. She calculated 
that it would take one night to reach Berlin, 
one day to have her interview with the queen, 
and twelve hours more to return to Frankfort. 
She would be absent forty-eight hours, then— 
forty-eight hours which she would pass far 
away from that dear corpse, to which she would 
return with as much ardor as if it were alive. 
Then she would tell it all she had done, and, as 
she had no doubt of success, because Frederick 
had said that his spirit would be with her, 
Frederick would be satisfied with her, and 
would rest quietly in his grave. 

She posted herself, through her mother, and 
even through Hans, as to everything that was 
going on in Frankfort, everything the unfor- 
tunate city had suffered, all the contributions 
which had been levied upon it, both in money 
and provisions. She inquired into all the de- 
tails of Fischer’s death ; as for those of her 
husband's, she would never forget them. She 
did not utter a word against the wretch who 
had struck him, against Sturm, who had caused 
his death. Had not Frederick bequeathed to 
Benedict the task of avenging him, and was 
she not sure that her husband would be 
avenged? 

She dressed hurriedly, looked at her watch, 
and asked at what time the train left. It 
seemed to her that she had received a mission 
from heaven, since it had been delivered to her 
by the Angel of Death. 

When she had completed her toilet, she went 
back to the room where Frederick, as it seemed 
to her, was waiting for her. Dead though he 
was, a communication was established between 
them. 

Frederick asked her : 

“ Are you ready to do what I directed? Are 
you going ?” 

And she answered : 

“Look! Here I am all dressed in black. I 
am ready to start.” 

She found Benedict near his friend. Bene- 
dict was astonished, when he saw her, at the 
force of her will. Emma enabled him to unde®- 
stand the Lucretias and Cornelias of antiquity. 





Her step was firm; her clinched fists and knit 





eyebrows indicated the triumph of her will, not 
over her grief, but her weakness. She suffered 
just as much ; but she was stronger. 

She took a pair of scissors from her hus- 
band’s desk, and cut off a lock of his hair, 
which she rolled up in a piece of paper, and 
placed in her bosom. 

She repeated to Benedict the directions she 
had given her mother, remembered, herself, 
the hour at which the train started, and said to 
Benedict : 

“You were to have accompanied him to the 
depot, my brother ; you will take me there in 
his place. It is the will of God. God’s hand 
is sometimes very heavy, but it is always sacred. 
Give me your arm, and let me go !” 

On the staircase she encountered her mother. 
Her mother, by a natural association of ideas, 
made her think of her child. She went back 
once more to her own apartment to kiss the 
little orphan, and came out wiping her eyes. 

When Madame de Beling asked her as she 
kissed her good-by: “ Are you not going to bid 
your sister Helene adieu?” she answered: 
“My sister Helene has her tears, as I have 
mine.” And she went her way. 

She paused a moment before the door of 
Sturm’s apartment ; her eye assumed a sombre 
expression, her bosom heaved, she clinched 
her teeth, and, with a terrible gesture, but 
without saying a word, she pointed it out to 
Benedict. 

“Make your mind easy,” said Benedict ; “ it 
is sworn.” 

Lenhart’s carriage was at the door; they 
both got in, and the vehicle conveyed them to 
the depot of the Berlin railway. 

Madame de Below was uneasy for a moment 
at traversing without any permit, without any 
passport, Hesse, Thuringia, and Prussia ; but it 
seemed to her, on reflection, that the mourning 
she wore, and the mission she was going to ac- 
complish, ought to remove all barriers. 

She inquired at what time they would reach 
Berlin, and was told that the train would arrive 
at nine o’clock in the morning. 

She was sure that she would not have to wait 
long for an audience with the queen, being 
well-known to the chamberlain, and coming in 
the name of her husband, who was known to 
the king. 

Her last word to Benedict, when she kissed 
him at parting, as she would have kissed a 
brother, was this : 

“You will not leave him, will you ?” 

When Benedict returned to the house, he 
knocked at the door of General Sturm’s apart- 
ment. 

The general had gone out. Benedict re- 
quested that he might be notified of his return, 
and then he went up to Frederick’s chamber. 
The good Madame de Beling was there alone, 
praying by the corpse. 

He approached her, and kissed her hand re- 
spectfully. 

“Madame,” said he, “‘ we ought—should we 
not ?—to comply in every particular with the 
wishes of madame, your daughter. Her hus- 
band—so she said—is to be laid out on a bed of 
state, and his friends informed of his death, 
that they may come and pay their last respects. 
Let us throw a military cloak over the first spare 
bed we can find, let us fasten his cross on his 
breast, let us open his chamber door wide, and 
we will have executed the instructions of his 
widow. As for the invitations to come and see 
him, I undertake to attend to that. Now, 
madame, have the bed prepared, cover it with 
his cloak, and I myself will carry my friend’s 
body to it.” 

The aged Baroness de Beling rose, courtesied 
to Benedict as she said she would go and do 
what he requested, and withdrew, promising to 
send Hans, whose services were required. 

Hans came up accordingly a few minutes 
after Madame de Beling had withdrawn ; and it 
was then only that Benedict examined his 
friend’s wound. It was scarcely visible: the 
ball had entered the right temple, and fractured 
the skull: but it had not passsed through the 
head and come out at the other temple. Death 
had been instantaneous, so that very little 
blood had flowed: the line which it traced did 
not reach below his coat collar. 

Benedict and Hans had, therefore, nothing to 
do but to wash the wound with a sponge, and 
comb the hair over it to cover it. But for the 
pallor of his countenance one might have sup- 
posed him living and asleep. 

Benedict and Hans carried him down-stairs, 
dressed as he was, into a room on the first floor, 
and laid him on a bed which they found there, 
covered with a large military cloak. Then, 
leaving the Baroness de Beling to arrange, 
around the couch of death, the customary wax 
candles, Benedict went back to Frederick’s 
room, and wrote four notes, as follows : 


“Baron Frederick de Below has just blown 
his brains out, in consequence of an affront put 
upon him by General Sturm, who refused to 
give satisfaction therefor. He is laid out ina 
room on the first floor of the Chandroz Mansion. 
His friends are invited to come and pay their 
last respects to him there. 

“BENEDICT TURPIN, 
“Testamentary Executor. 

“Pp, §.—You are requested to spread the news 
of his death as promptly and publicly as possi- 
ble.” 


This done, he obtained from Hans the names 
of the four of Frederick’s most constant vis- 
itors, wrote their addresses on the four notes 
and sent them off. Then, having been notified 
that General Sturm had returned, he went down 
to his apartment, and sent in his card. 

General Sturm had never heard Benedict Turpin 
named, but he gave orders that he should be 
ushered into his cabinet, where were the ma- 
jority of the officers who had been present at 
the termination of the quarrel between Fred- 
erick and his chief. 

Although General Sturm had not been in- 
formed of the consequences of this quarrel, 
having gone out of the house almost at the 
very time that Frederick was returning to his 





own room, his countenance still bore the traces 
of the anger which had been roused in him, 

Introduced into the cabinet, Benedict ap-~ 
proached the general gracefully. ‘‘ Monsieur,” 
said he to him, “ you are not, perhaps, aware 
that, in consequence of his dispute with you, 
and the insult you offered him, my friend Fred- 
erick de Below, seeing that you refused him the 
redress to which he was entitled, has blown his 
brains out ?” 

The general started, and the young officers 
looked at each other. 

“He has left,” continued Benedict, ‘his last 
wishes, written on this paper. I willread them 
to you.” 

Impassible as General Sturm was, he was 
seized, at Benedict’s words, with a sort of 
nervous trembling, which compelled him to sit 
down. 

Benedict pulled a paper from his pocket, and 
read it in his calmest and most courteous voice :- 

“*Struck in the face by General Sturm, who 
has refused to give me satisfaction, I am unwill- 
ing to live dishonored.’ 

“You hear me, monsieur, do you not ?” said 
Benedict, interrupting himself. 

The general nodded his head in assent, and 
the young officers huddled together. 

‘6 My last wish is that my wife, in fer widow's 
dress, should set out this evening for Berlin, 
and ask of her Majesty the Queen the remission 
of the contribution of twenty-five millions of 
florins, which the city, I pledge my honor, is 
unable to pay. The thought that she hassaved 
her native city from ruin and desolation will 
alleviate the pain my death will cause my 
widow.’ 

“T have the honor to inform you, monsieur,” 
added Benedict, “that, in compliance with her 
husband’s orders, Madame de Below has de- 
parted for Berlin.” 

General Sturm rose. 

‘Wait a moment, monsieur,” said Benedict ; 
“T have still a -last line to read to you, which, 
as you will see, is not without importance : 

“<T bequeath to my friend Benedict the duty 
of avenging me.’” 

‘What does this mean, monsieur ?” asked the 
general, 

“That means, monsieur,” replied Benedict, 
bowing, ‘that, as soon as I have finished the 
duties I have to perform toward the unfortu- 
nate Chandrez family, I shall come to ask you 
what is your hour, and what are your weapon 
that I may fulfill the intentions of my frien 
Frederick by killing you.” 

And Benedict bowing, first to the general and 
then to the officers, as he would have done on 
quitting a friend’s drawing-room, withdrew be- 
fore any of the party had recovered from their 


surprise. 


FACTS ABOUT PHYSIC. 


BY ALFRED L. CARROLL, M.D. 








It maybe the commercial instinct—the de- 
are “to get the full worth of one’s money— 
which prompts the average patient to manifest 
an almost resentful disappointment if his doc- 
tor tail to prescribe profusely for every real or 
fancied ailment; it may be from a mistaken 
sense of justice, founded on the same mercan- 
tile principle, that the average practitioner is in- 
duced to dose his patient to the utmost limit of 
human endurance, Whatever be the motive, 
certain it is that the popular craving for physic 
is amply ~esponded to by an excessive amount 
of drenching and drugging from all sources, 
“regular” and irregular, dignified orthodox 
physician and patentee of “ proprietary” nos- 
trums, duly “ qualified ” Asculapian and super- 
ficial amateur. The public generally seems to 
be possessed by an idea that the human frame 
is a hollow fabric, subject to two great classes 
of disorders: external and internal. The ex- 
ternal manifestations of disease are liable to be 
“driven in” and to effect a lodgment some- 
where inside of the vast cavity which contains 
the heart, lungs, liver, stomach, and one or two 
other organs of minor importance ; the sald or- 
gans being supposed to be intimately connected 
and nearly identical in structure and function, 
Internal diseases, on the other hand, are con- 
sidered as arising from one single and unvary- 
ing cause, namely, “impurity of the blood,” 
which circulates vaguely and indefinitely within 
the great cavity above mentioned. By some 
recondite but apparently convincing course of 
ratiocination the inference is drawn that the 
blood is only to be maintained by perpetual pur- 
gation, and that if, in spite of this normal con- 
dition of chronic catharsis, any temporary de- 
rangement of the economy should occur, it 
must be met by still more energetic medication, 
Hience it is that most venders of patent pana- 
ceas vaunt the healthfulness of their prepara- 
tions as proportioned to their purgative power, 
and adopt an alphabetical system of nosological 
classification, founded on the theory of the 
unity of disease; as, for instance: asthma, 
bronchitis, biliousness, coughs, colds, consump- 
tion, dropsy, dyspepsia, dysentery, erysipelas, 
earache, fits, gout, gravel, hypochondriasis, 
headache, intermittent fever, jaundice, etc., 
etc. ; all of which being dependent upon the 
same morbific elements, are infallibly cured 
by “ Professor” Swindleton’s world-renowned 
pills, price fifty cents per box. N. B. None gen- 
uine unless the Professor’s autograph is on the 
label. 

Political economy teaches us that a demand for 
whatever commodity creates and maintains a 
corresponding supply. Be it the object of this 
paper to diminish, if possible, the demand for 
“doctor’s stuff,” by appealing to the common 
sense of the community, and endeavoring in an 
untechnical manner to convey some pre-emi- 
nently wholesome truths. 

First and foremost, be it distinctly understood, 
that no drug-action can by any possible contin- 
gency be regarded as “ healthy.” As Pereira, in 
his “ Materia Medica,” has admirably phrased it : 
“Medicines differ from poisons, not in their ac 
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tions, but im their doses;” in other words, a 
substance to exercise any medicinal influence 
must possess poisonous properties; and, al- 
though under certain circumstances in disease, 
it may be advisable to subject a patient to tem- 
porary, partial poisoning, as a lesser evil, by 
means Of which a greater may be averted, it 
can never be otherwise than injurious for a 
man in tolerable health to establish in his sys- 
tem an unnatural, and, therefore, unhealthy ac- 
tion. Even so simple a thing as a draught of 
mineral-water produces a transient disease } 
and yet how many people, free from all mala 
dies, are seized every summer with an uncon 
querable desire to convert this acute disease 
into a chronic one by visiting the “ Springs” 
and swilling gallons of dilute poison, under the 
delusion that health, already good, may be 
thereby rendered still better. 

Furthermore—although the statement may 
seem heretical—even in disease medicines are 
never curative. Much good maybe accom- 
plished through their agency, but they are 
merely aids ; nature does the really efficacious 
part of the work. If the word “recovery” 
could be universally substituted for “cure,” we 
should have a clearer understanding of the re- 
lation of medicine to maladies, A sick man 
may recover under the administration of drugs, 
he may recover in spite of the administration of 
drugs, he may recover by means of the admin- 
istration of drugs; but he can never be cured 
by drugs. The enlightened physician of the 
present day recognizes this fact, and is guided 
by it in his practice. He admits that health is 
the natural condition of animal life ; that the 
natural laws are constantly tending to main- 
tain health or to restore it if it be lost; that 
any deviation from the normal standard arises 
from some impediment to the operation of these 
laws, and that if such impediment be removed, 
they will surely and speedily resume their sway. 
Knowing this, and knowing, too, that every med- 
icinal agent perverts the natural functions, our 
model practitioner uses drugs always reluctantly 
—nhever without understanding why and how 
the temporary disturbance produced by them 
may be reasonably expected to give nature an 
opportunity to rid herself of the obstacle in her 
way. The good old-fashioned doctor who re- 
garded diseases as entities to be attacked vi et 
armis—who bled, blistered, vomited, drenched, 
and starved his patients into a state of prostra- 
tion, from which it took much time and all his 
efforts to restore them, and who then arrogated 
to his skill and “ active treatment ” the credit of 
the “ cure "—is now fortunately almost extinct ; 
but the evil doctrine of his school still lingers 
in popular memory, and the majority of man- 
kind is apt to measure a physician’s proficiency 
by the variety and potency of his prescriptions. 

In view of this apparently irresistible crav- 
ing of the laity for frequent physic, varying with 
each fluctuation of symptoms, the introduction 
of homeopathy may be reconciled with our be- 
lief in the beneficence of Providence, for al- 
though its voluminous catalogue of remedies 
and its irrational method of treating effects in- 
stead of causes, serve to perpetuate the delu- 
sion, its infinitesimal sugar-plums offer a com- 
paratively harmless source of gratification. If 
people will dose themselves and their children, 
‘Hull’s Jahr” is a better work of reference than 
“Buchan’s Family Practice,” and “ mercurius 
vivus, 30th,” a safer medicament than calomel 
or tartar emetic. 

That the confusion of ideas already referred 
to as existing between recovery and cure has 
occasioned, and does still sometimes occasion, 
even among some medical men, most grievous 
error, may be easily proven by the perusal of 
past and present professional records. We find 
humerous cases reported under the head of al- 
most any given disease, of * cures” effected by 
widely different modes of treatment. It was too 
much the custom until very recently to attri- 
bute always the cessation of morbid symptoms 
to the specific virtue of the drugs given while 
those symptoms existed, on the common but 
illogical principle of ‘ post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc.” Hence, if twenty physicians had each a 
patient suffering under the same malady, and 
out of the twenty patients there were fifteen 
who “got well” during the administration of 
fifteen different remedies, every one of the suc- 
cessful practitioners would precipitately rush 
into professional print with a recital of a “cure” 
by such-or-such a medicine, firmly persuaded in 
his own mind that he had discovered an infalli- 
ble therapeutic antidote to the particular “ma- 
tries morbi” in question. Of this fallacious 
course of reasoning, no more marked example 
could be adduced than the former treatment of 
inflammation of the lungs as contrasted with 
modern practice. Every one whose recollec- 
tion covers a quarter of a century, must remem- 
ber how energetic were the measures deemed 
hecessary to combat this affection—how the arm 
Was bandaged and the brain filled with blood 
Until the patient swooned — how nauseous 
draughts were poured down an unresisting 
throat, and “ starvation diet ” strictly enforced 
—and how all the recoveries were vaunted as 
triumphs of “ antiphlogistic” skill, while the 
deaths were set down to an irrevocable decree 
of Providence. Well, this state of affairs con- 
inued, until one day the homeopathic school 
Fyt forth a statistical schedule purporting to 

Ow that the percentage of mortality in this 
supremely inflammatory ailment was smaller 
under the Hahnemannian régime than under the 
1onored orthodox practice. Acting possi- 
this hint, Dr. Todd, a distinguished Eng- 
sician, cogitated on the subject, and 
of hts cogitation was: “‘ That all cases 
a have, independently ofthis or that 
mode of treNgément, a decided tendency to de- 
Press the gen¥gral powers of life—some more, 
Some less; andthat, with all, a very decided 
direct antiphiogis¥ic treatment is hazardous— 
With some extremdly so—and that in none is it 
absolutely necessary ; but, with others, there 
is no safety for the p@tient, unless the treatment 
from the beginning of a decidedly support- 
ing and stimulating mature.” We have now 

that of the lungs, in com- 





mon with nearly all of the so-called “ acute 
diseases,” is self-limiting in its character; that 
in it, and in them, while incidental complica- 
tions may call for medice*ion, the chief object 
should be to support the , -wers of life, with full 
confidence that the natural tendency is to ter- 
mination in recovery. 

There are, of course, many cases in which 
medicines are not only efficacious, but abso- 
lutely necessary. In these, however, success- 
ful treatment implies thorough knowledge of 
the natute aid cause of the disease, and of the 

hysiological action of the drug administered: 

n nearly all cases of sickness there are certain 
general indications for treatment ; but to fulfill 
these—to decide whether the symptoms present 
arise from simple disturbance of function, or 
from alteration of the structure of some organ ; 
to determine whether drugs should be given or 
omitted—is a task calling for all the attainments 
of a professional education. If the public can 
be made to understand that apparently similar 
groups of symptoms may arise from very differ- 
ent causes, and that remedies, where indicated 
at all, are to be directed to the cause, not-to the 
effects, the absurdity of attaching credence to ad- 
vertisements which assert that widely dissimilar 
maladies may be “ infallibly cured” by a single 
quack medicine, prepared and patented by some 
charlatan who is equally ignorant ot the na- 
ture of disease and of the action of drugs will 
at once become apparent, and the thousand and 
one nostrums which now find so many credul- 
ous purchasers will be banished from the mar- 
ket. 

This seeming similarity of symptoms of dif- 
ferent origin gives rise to another branch of un- 
professional practice whereby many good- 
hearted people, with the best intentions in the 
world, do an immense amount of harm. Brown, 
for instance, has suffered from occasional at- 
tacks of giddiness, with pain in a certain place 
within his chest and slight palpitation of the 
heart. His physician, tracing these symptoms 
to a dyspeptic origin, has given him a prescrip- 
tion which has relieved him. Jones has giddi- 
ness and palpitation arising from anemia (an 
impoverished state of the blood), and Robinson 
has giddiness and palpitation from disease of 
the heart. It is obvious that the same treat- 
ment cannot be proper in all three cases ; but 
Brown, not being capable of drawing a patho- 
logical distinction between them, and satisfied 
that his doctor is much more skillful than their 
doctors, will not rest until he has persuaded his 
neighbors to take the remedy that * cured him.” 
“T had exactly the same trouble,” he tells them, 
“and it relieved me inashort time. It ean’t 
do any harm to try it, you know. You needn't 
let your physician know anything about it.” 
Advice of this sort is generally followed, and 
the result is that Jones, if he be lucky enough 
not to get worse, certainly loses time and gets 
no better, while Robinson may die suddenly— 
killed by his kind friend’s officiousness., 

If, as we trust has been shown, medicines are 
rather to be dispensed with than dispensed— 
that at all events they are not safe things for 
laymen to meddle with, even in disease—it 
surely needs no argument to substantiate the 
plainer proposition that they should never be 
taken in health. 








ANNIVERSARY RECEPTION, 
REGIMENT, N.Y.S.N.C. 


Tue eighth anniversary of the departure of 
the Seventh Regiment, N.Y.S.N.G. from New York city 
for the defense of the national capital, was celebrated 
at the spacious armory, over Tompkins Market, on 
Monday evening, April 19. The anniversary was 
made the occasion of the presentation by the corpo- 
rate authorities of a superb stand of silken colors, in- 
cluding the flags of the State and city, and the two 
guidons of the regiment. The armory was decorated 
for the evening with a profusion of banners, pictures, 
evergreens and fragrant flowers. Shortly after eight 
o’clock the regiment assembled under arms, and par- 
aded in the large drill-room with admirable precision, 
while Grafulla’s Band discoursed its sweetest music. 
Mayor Hall, in presenting the colors, alluded to the 
brilliant assemblage collected in honor of the occasion, 
spoke of the regiment’s march to the capital across 
the very threshold of the gates of civil war, of its 
distinguished relations toward the nation, as well as 
toward the corporate authorities, who hope soon to 
add to this gift of flags the gift of a site for alarge and 
more central armory. Colonel Clark, in reply, spoke 
of the indispensable need of drill and discipline, and 
the duty of the militia to support the Chief Magis- 
trates impartially, and to exhibit at all times the at- 
tributes of the gentleman as well as the soldier, and 
declared that the regiment’s earnest effort would be to 
merit this munificent testimonial of public approba- 
tion. After the presentation came a grand promenade, 
and the rest of the evening was most pleasantly spent 
in viewing the decorations and in social intercourse. 


SEVENTH 








The First Presbyterian Church of Corning, 
New York, Rev. William A. Niles, D.D., 
Pastor. 


Turis church was organized in 1811 by the 
Rev. John Niles, of Bath, and was originally known as 
the Presbyterian Church of Painted Post. It is in 
ecclesiastical connection with the Presbytery of Steu- 
ben, and the Synod of Geneva. Its first pastor was 
Rev. Clement Hickman. 

Its first house of worship was built in that portion 
of the town of Corning now known as Knoxville. 
During the year 1841 the congregation removed to a 
new edifice, which had been erected in the village of 
Corning. 

During the year 1867 the beautiful sanctuary (see 
cut) which the church now occupies was erected. It 
is of blue sandstone, 114 feet long and 54 feet broad, 
and contains audience-room, Sabbath-school rooms 
and parlors. The cost of the building was about 
$35,000, 

Its excellent organ was built at the manufactory of 
Mr. Wm. King, of Elmira, at an expense of $3,500, 

Rev. William A. Niles, D.D., is the present pastor of 
the church. He began his ministrations in Corning, 
November 13, 1859. He is a graduate of Williams 
College and of Auburn Theological Seminary. 

The present membership of the church numbers 
about 260, 





SPIRITUAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Waarever may be the decision thine 
jury in any particular case ffivotving questions o: 
Spiritnaliens, there is no doubt that ver? y tntellt- 
gent people are sincere believers in the Goctritie of 
manifestations on the earth by disembodied spirits. 
The proceedings in the Spiritual photograph case, 
which was commenced at the court-room on Centre 
street, before Justice Dowling, on the 2ist of April, 
have attracted considerable attention, and the 
judicial investigations of Spiritual phenomena have 
been largely dttended by the sensation-seekers, by 
scoffets and skeptics; and by others who firmly be- 
lieve iti the mysterious signals from beyond the 

ve. 
Ome history of this siigulat case may be briefly 
stated as follows : 

Mr. William H. Mumler, having beeti arrested on a 
charge of imposture, in selling photographs purporting 
to be of the spirits of deceased persons, Mayor Hall 
instituted proceedings for the investigation of the 
whole subject of sptrit-photographing. 

Marshal John H. Tooker, of the Mayor’s office, testi- 
fled to the fact that he had paid his money and got 
the alleged spirit photographs from a person in charge 
of Mr. Mumler’s establishment, Upon Marshal 
Tooker’s evidence and the affidavits filed, the prosecu- 
tion rested their case. A number of witnesses were 
examined for the defense, and theif testimony in 
some instances was, it must -be confessed, of a very 
extraordinary character in view of the generally ac- 
cepted theories respecting that bourne whence, 
it has been supposed, “no traveler returns.” Judge 
John W. Edmonds, upon his cross-examination, made 
some assertions so startling that we give the sub- 
stance of it for the benefit of those who are inclined 
to believe in the doctrine of spiritual and earthly 
intercommunication : 

Cross-examined—Did not examine the process, as I 
am not an expert in photography, but am confident 
the likenesses are really those of spirits; have fre- 
quently seen spirits myself, with my own eyes ; spirits 
are material, of a fine quality of matter, and, there- 
fore, capable of producing an image on the bodily 
eye; saw a spirit once in a court-room standing be- 
hind a jury while a case was trying ; it was an action 
on a policy of life insurance, and the defense was that 
the deceased, the insured, had committed suicide ; the 
spirit I saw was the very man whose death was the 
occasion of the suit; he told me he had committed 
suicide, and drew 4 diagram of the spot where he did it, 
which the counsel in the case admitted was correct ; 
he begged me to have one of the witnesses asked four 
questions touching the variovs degrees of insanity, 
which was not done by the counsel, but which I sub- 
sequently put to the witness, a physician, and his 
answers corroborated the spirit’s statements; the 
spirit was transparent, so that I could see the walls 
and woodwork of the room through him ; did not see 
any spirit when Mr. Mumler took my photograph, but 
that makes no difference; the camera will show 
objects invisible to the eye; my advice is to wait for 
further developments, and not form hasty opinions in 
the matter. 








THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD DISASTER. 


For some months past the traveling commu- 
nity has enjoyed comparative immunity from the rail- 
road accidents that at one time appalled the public by 
their number and fatal character. This season of 
security has been terribly interrupted by a frightful 
disaster on the Long Island Railroad. The train on 
which the accident occurred left the ferry depot at 
James slip at ten o’clock on the morning of April 23d, 
en route for Northport. ‘ 

The accident occurred at about a mile and a half 
from Jamaica, and within a short distance of Willow 
Tree Station. This section of the line is level, and no 
danger was apprehended from it at any time. At ten 
minutes to eleven o’clock the train ran upon a broken 
rail, which, it is said, was recently laid down, but the 
locomotive and two of the adjoining cars passed over 
it in safety ; but it threw the last car from the track, 
and the truck, with the force occasioned by theshock, 
tore the floor from the car, which was carried in this 
wrecked condition a distance af over one hundred 
aga ity yards, while the passengers were struggling 
in vain to extricate themselves from their awful 
position. The engineer was not aware that the acci- 
dent had occurred, or that anything wrong had hap- 
pened, until the car had been dragged nearly three 
hundred feet, and then he reversed his steam. It was 
running at the rate of twenty miles an hour at the 
time. 

When the train was stopped, a terrible scene was 
presented. The survivors of the wreck were strug- 
gling to disentangle themselves from the corpses 
around them, and the shrieks of the wounded rose 
above the awful din and terror that prevailed. The 
good people of Willow Tree rushed to the scene, 
and helped in the work of separating the living from 
the dead, and ministering to the wants of the 
former. While thus proceeding, ladies were found 
bathing in their blood, larcerated and wounded, 
others were insensible, and in the midst of all was a 
little child who had expired in its father’s arms during 
the interval in which the car was dragged after the 
accident. 

In less than a quarter of an hour after the occur- 
rence, Mr. Barton, the Superintendent of the road, 
having been notified of the accident by telegraph, 
sent out a special train from Hunter’s Point to take 
charge of the dead and wounded. The train reached 
Willow Tree at about noon, and the dead were borne 
by it to Remsen’s Hotel in Jamaica, preparatory to 
holding an inquest. Another special train was sub- 
sequently sent from Hunter’s Point, and carried some 
of the wounded. 

Later in the day the Superintendent of the road pro- 
ceeded to Willow Tree, and used every effort to relieve 
the wants of the sufferers, who were remanded for 
medical treatment to the mansions of Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Gillespie, and other gentlemen in the village, 
where they still remain, They are attended by Dra, 
Kissam and Wood, and the majority are in a hopeful 
condition. 

The following is a list of the dead found in the fated 
car, and removed to Jamaica : 

William ©. Rushmore, President of the Atlantic 
Bank, Brook Nearly half of his head was cut off, 
and he was almost disemboweled by the accident. 

Pp, Shanahan, of Newport, L. L, @ contractor for a 
portion of the road. 

George Van Nostrand, a brakeman on the train, 
residence at Farmingdale. 

Dr. Orestes M. Pray, of Brooklyn. 

Matilda R. Pray, his mother. 

Jerome Adams, a child of Mr. Henry B. Adams, of 
Cornwall, on the Hudson, who was also on the train. 


The bodies of all these were so bruised, battered 
and black that they could scarcely be identified. 





Wounpep—Mr. and Mrs. Magnus and 
a 2. of Crossmead L.I. Mr. M. 


ea 
annarge p Seth, 36 5 Essex street, meision on the head, 
FEE | aplmapraoe 

Hetiry B, Adams, of Cornwall, a member of the 
firm of Pophaw & Co., of Broadway, cut badly on the 
are. Adams, of Cornwall, severely injured in the 


ack, 

Edward Van beck, of 63 Fourth street, Hoboken, 

bruises about ithe head. Is a member of the firm of 
R k " 

a <t Heid, @ German lady, of Bleecker street, 

severe bruises on the head and arm. 

Mr. Vangessbeck is at Remsen’s Hotel, Jamaica, 
and Mrs, Held at Bellevue Hospital. The latter lady 
had a child with her on the train, who was uninjured, 
and she was Continually raving aboutit in the hospital 
last ht. 

ane anties was marked by many incidents of w 
remarkable character. One passenger, who was 
looking out of the window at the time, escaped 
almost miraculously. 

A bride and bridegroom, om their way to spend the 
honeymoon at Clen Cove, were gaved by the latter 
seizing hold of the trestle-work of the car, and hold- 


ing his lady during the accident. 














THE CUBAN LADIES’ RELIEF ASSOCIA 
TION. 


Tue enetyy and tact with which the Cuban 
Ladies’ Relief Association is being conducted in this 
city, entitle the fair workers in that enterprise to the 
gratitude of their compatriots, and to the admiration 
of all sympathizers with the Cabam cause. Mrs. 
R. P. Yzquierdo, President of the Association, and 
her two daughters, Miss Manuela Yzquierdo, Trea- 
surer, and Miss Carmen Yzquierdo, Assistamt-Secre- 
tary, are natives of Cuba, but for many years have 
been resident in this city. They are very well knows 
in the circles of Cuban society, and are highly re 


all. 

Mrs. moaia de Villaverde, the originator of the relief 
movement, has, as Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee, been particularly zealous and efficient in aid 
of her sick and woutided countrymen. She was quite 
young when General Lopez, in 1860, landed in Car- 
denas, her native town, and, inspired then with 
patriotic feeling at the sight of the beautiful flag of 
free Cuba, she has never since abandoned her efforta 
in the cause of liberty. In 1854 she came to the 
United States and married Mr. ©. Villaverde, Secretary 
of General Lopez, then residing in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Mercedes P. de Arcila, whose portrait we in- 
clude in the group of Cuban ladies, was one of the 
first to join the association, and is one of its leading 
and most earnest spirits. 








CUBAN VOLUNTEERS DRILLING IN NEW 
YORK. 

Tuere is more activity in behalf of Cuban 
independence in this country than is visible to the 
general eye. In the city of New York volunteers are 
being constantly enlisted for the revolutionary army, 
and the recruits are privately, but thoroughly, drilled 
every day by competent military men. For prudential 
reasons, we have been requested not to make known 
the locality where this labor of patriotism is carried 
on, though the place will, no doubt, be readily recog- 
nized by many of our citizens, 


s 








MARKETING AT THE FIVE POINTS. 


The denizens of that locality of New York 
city known as the Five Points, form a colony of con- 
siderable exclusiveness. To the stranger they appear 
to live for themselves alone, manifesting the utmost 
independence in their intercourse with tnose outside 
their own precinct, and patronizing only the few traf- 
fickers tolerated in their midst. During the day time, 
dilapidated wagons, musty carts, fractured wheel- 
barrows and large, dirty baskets dot the sidewalks, 
and expose for sale the various delicacies of the 
season. The shrill tooting of horns and the screeches 
of the venders, intelligible only to these particular pa- 
trons, bring out the indolent residents, who speedily 
surround their favorite merchants, and indulge in all 
the wranglings and arguments known toa bargaining 
public, Before many minutes have passed, the crowd 
becomes boisterous and demonstrative, the fishes slip 
about the wagons and slide off to the ground, the 
potatoes, onions, and other vegetables find themselves 
rolling about the gutters, and not unfrequently the 
rude stands and frail vehicles are completely de 
molished, 

Now and then a scene of hair-pulling, clothes-tear- 
ing and face-scratching is brought about by the ex- 
cited customers, at which the venders and ragged 
urchins express immense pleasure. The sale is not 
interrupted, however, and the dealers remain until 
their stock is exhausted. 








The Windmills of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


On the broad prairies of the far West, along 
the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, the windmills 
are in general use for supplying the locomotives with 
water. The one shown if our picture is at Laramie 
City. Its height is about 75 feet. The base is 15 feet 
by 25 feet. 

The tank for holding the water is about half the 
height of the towcr. The arms or wings of this ma- 
chine are 25 feet in length, and the fan or weather- 
director at the opposite end of the shaft is nearly 25 
feet in length, the whole being balanced on this beam. 

In tho tank is a large hollow globe, floating in the 
water. This globe is so connected with levers that 
when the water has reached a certain height, the slate 
of fans are thrown in line with the wind, and the 
machine stops. As the water is drawn off for sup- 
plying the locomotives, the ball falls, and the machine 
is again put in motion. It is thus self-regulating and 
self-acting. The water is thrown up by a forcing- 

amp. 
: A curious fact may be here mentioned. These 


—_ Closely covered, have thus far proved 
that t is enough caloric in the water to prevent it 
freezing. The cost is upward of $10,000. 








On the 22d of April a grand concert was 
given at Irving Hall, in this city, in aid of the erection 
of the Church of the pare bo fee em ee 
and popular Mrs, Mina Geary and other 
artists volunteered their services, making the occasion 
as artistically brilliant as it was benevolent ip pure 
pose. 
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REMOVAL OF THE DEAD AND WOUNDED 
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STATION AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 


FROM A SKETOS BY JAMES E. TAYLOR.—SEB PAGE 119. 
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LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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THE TERRIBLE DISASTER ON THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD, APRIL 23D.—THE SCENE NEAR WIELOW TREE 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Miss MANUELA YZQUIERDO, TREASURER. 


Pens Ga Mrs. MERCEDES P. DE ARCILA, 


R. P. YZQUIERDO, PRESIDENT. 


MRs. 


EMILIA C..DE VILLAVERDE, SECRETARY 
ARMEN YZQUIERDO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
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CFIICERS OF THE CUBAN LADIES’ RELIEF ASSOCIATION.—sEE PAG 
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THE CUBAN REVOLUTION—VOLUNTEERS FOR THE PATRIOT ARMY DRILLING IN NEW YORK CITY. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[May 8, 1869. 











IN A CATHEDRAL. 
BY ADA VROOMAN LESLIB. 


(lizuel turns an honest penny by selling a scrap of 
iniormation which comes in his way ; settling @ lit- 
Ue private grudge of his own at the same time.) 


Hus#! itis he! be quiet, girl, 

Push under your hood that one gold curl; 
He will know us, be sure, if we stand and stare. 
Kneel down, I say! (she is more than fair, 
What with her cream-white skin, and her hair). 


ad 


Yes, it is watm; I am stifling, too. 

The place is an oven, but what can we do? 
If they stay, we stay. (How her great eyes flame ! 
These Spanish women deserve their name— 
Beautiful leopards no hand can tame). 


You see, my lady, I did not lie, 

Nor yet was mistaken—no, not I. 
I stole behind them, and heard him say, 
“You will meet me, love, at the close of day, 
in the great dark church—'tis the only way !” 


Then—being an honest sort of a man— 

I thought of you, lady, and straightway ran 
Down to the palace, and would not go 
Till you heard my story, whether or no. 
(And so, Don Cesar, I pay for your blow !”) 


Ah! if those two fools only dreamed 
Whose beautiful baleful blue eyes gleamed, 
Here in the shadow, a-watching them, 
As a wild beast watches from out its den— 
She will kill them both—but how, and when! 


What! “go now!” I’m glad of the chance! 
*Twas growing toowarm, beside there’s a dance 
Down at José’s. Thanks for the gold! 
May you live to be happy, and honored, and old, 
And get you a lover whose heart’s not so cold, 


[Pausing at the church door.) 


Mother of God! to-night shall see 
The twenty candles I promised thee 
Alight in a row; perhaps I may give 
A ring, or a—stop—a man must live! 
One really would think my hand was a sieve. 
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A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE: LEON, 
LATE U. 8. CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


CHAPTER XII.—NEW LOVE AT OLD LUXOR, 


Even'nG at Luxor, on the Upper Nile. The 
rays of the setting sun gilding and softening 
her majestic ruins with a glory that seemed a 
reflection of the past, when the City of the 
Hundred Gates was without peer or riyal in 
the ancient-world—when, through thosé long 
avenues, guarded by theif grim stone sphinxes, 
poured the subjects of the Great Rameses, 
many of whom the traveler sees as mummies 
to-day. 

For amid the ruins of the city we call Thebes, 
still enough remains to excite the wonder of 
the modern world ; so gigantic is the scale on 
which her structures were erected—so colossal 
the fragments, which even the ruthless hand of 
Time has failed utterly to destroy. 

Standing on the threshold of that vast temple, 
which still overlooks the eternal Nile, and look- 
ing across the yellow waters of the Great 
Father of Rivers—far away we see towering 
the mighty statues of Memnon and his mate, 
like twin-giants keeping watch and ward over 
what is left of Luxor on the one shore, and the 
Memnonium on the other. 

Over earth, air and sky—over the half-buried 
relics of the ancient city, and the mud huts 
crouching under the columns of its colossal 
ruins—even as the Egyptian of to-day is 
dwarfed by comparison with his predecessor, 
though not his progenitor in that land—over all 
these brooded a solemn silence. 

The influence of the scene and of the hour 
was strongly felt by a party @ tourists, who 
had spent the day rambling among the ruins of 
those mighty structures ; and who were now 
grouped together in the great hall of the 
temple, sitting on fragments of fallen columns, 
and the shattered statues of colossal kings— 
fallen from their high estate in their temple, as 
in history. 

In that party we recognize the familiar faces 
of our friends of the Hotel d’Orient, who for 
several weeks have been making the usual Nile 
trip, and are now about to retrace their steps. 
They have almost determined to ascend the 
river no further, in consequence of the receipt 
of letters from Europe, which compel the 
speedy return of at least one of their party. A 
passing steamer, bound for the First Cataract, 
had that morning brought these letters, forwarded 
from their Cairene banker ; and to Sir Charles 
especially their tidings were most important. 
They gave him rews of the sudden death of his 
elder brother, who had been killed by a fall 
from his horse while hunting, making him the 
presumptive heir to the family title and estates, 

Miss Primmins had been profuse of expres- 
sions of sympathy and tearful condolence, when 
the news was imparted to her ; but Sir Charles, 
with characteristic frankness, had declined to 
wreathe his brow with weeping willow. He had 
explained the matter to his American friends 
with his usual candor. 

“It may, perhaps, seem unfeeling to you,” 
he said, “but really I cannot affect any great 
grief at my brother's death : fur I scarcely knew 
him. A poor devil of a younger son, I was 
sent out to India as a cadet when quite a boy, 
and have never set eyes on him since—our 
lines in life and all our associations being widely 
apart. And I do not believe, from all I have 





heard of him, that he was a very lovable per- 
son, never married, and, as my father is very 
old and infirm, I may expect soon to come in 
for the family title and estates. The latter are 
very large indeed ; and, though I am more of a 
Bedouin than of a country gentleman, still my 
birth and descent make me feel I am fit for 
something better than nigger-killing and tiger- 
hunting. So, under the circumstances, you 
must not think me a brute, if I am not over- 
whelmed with grief.” 

“ Brute !” screamed the spinster in shrill de- 
nial. “The heir to a coronet and twenty 
thousand a year—a brute! Noble young man ! 
I honor your fortitude in bearing this blow with 
such composure !” 

A singular smile passed over the Englishman’s 
face as he answered, with a half shrug : 

‘TI must hurry back to England therefore, for 
my presence will be essential there now. 
But,” he added more seriously, and with a 
slight hesitation in his usually blunt manner— 
“but I can sincerely say I do grieve at leaving 
unfinished this delightful excursion, and at 
losing the society of friends, for whom I enter- 
tain so warm—a regard !” 

So it was settled Sir Charles was to leave 
them next day—taking passage for Alexandria 
on the steamer that brought the letters—while 
the Americans continued their upward voyage 
in their dahabieh as far as Assoan and Phile 
—perhaps as the Second Cataract and Nubia, 





Sirtinc together on the fallen granite statue 
of some great Egyptian king, who had lived 
and loved two thousand years before, on this 
sunny evening, were the Englishman and the 
American woman-—so oddly thrown together in 
this remote corner of the earth, from homes so 
widely separated. 

Sir Charles was unusually subdued and silent 
—even absent; his usual gay insouciance was 
gone, and an unwonted seriousness, amounting 
even to sadness, showed in his face and man- 
ner—and even in the inflections of his voice, 
when at rare intervals he made brief and irre- 


levant remarks. At length, after a long pause, 


which seemed equally embarrassing to both, 
and which both seemed equally desirous and 
powerless to interrupt, he broke the awkward 
silence. 

‘“*Miss Van Camp,” he said, gravely, “you 
know I leave you to-morrow ; and the chances 
and changes of this world are such, that God 
only knows when we shall meet again.” 

** Yes,” answered Edith, softly, ‘‘ but I hope 
we may meet again ; and before very long.” 

“Tt may be a matter of indifference to you— 
it doubtless is so!” the Englishman went on, 
warming as he spoke. “ But before I go, I must 
tell you it is far from being such to me. It is 
true you have known me but a little while, and 
I am not vain enough to believe you care much 
about me ; but it will be a source of more than 
pleasure—of infinite joy—to me, to hear from 
your own lips that I am more than a mere 
stranger !” 

He refused to notice, if he even saw, the 
sharp, quick start she gave, and sudden gesture 
of her hand, raised as if in warning, and 
continued: ‘* Tell me I am more than a passing 
acquaintance ; and that I may be allowed to re- 
turn and perfect a friendship which, to me at 
least, has been so delicious a privilege !” 

A glowing blush overspread the fair face of 
the girl, more at the tone in which this speech 
was made, than at the simple words themselves. 
She fixed her eyes steadily upon the ground, 
and, after an apparent struggle with her voice, 
spoke with much hesitation : 

‘*T assure you, Sir Charles, that I—that we all 
shall miss you very much. I do not look upon 
you as a casual acquaintance at all ; and nothing 
would give us greater pleasure than to continue 
the intimacy I—we formed in our wanderings 
together.” 

He made no immediate answer, and another 
pause, longer than the first, ensued. Edith 
seemed to be examining with great minuteness 
the rubbish strewn around her feet, the toe of 
her tiny boot turning over the pebbles ; while 
her companion, his eyes fixed full upon the 
stony orbs of the giant king opposite, sunk into 
a deep motionless reverie. 

And the voiceless spirit of the dead past 
seemed to brood over its shattered temple, and 
sink down upon those intruders of to-day in an 
enveloping and almost palpable hush. Sud- 
denly, sharp and clear cut through the heavy 
stillness, the man’s voice; and this time he 
spoke as if he had made up his mind and knew 
precisely what he meant to say. 

“TI doubt not that both you and your friends,” 
he said, “ have looked upon me as a careless, 
reckless, eccentric creature, without feeling or 
sentiment ; without even much depth of char- 
acter. You were but just in so judging; for 
such was the impression I sought to convey. 
Am I right in my belief ?” 

Edith still examined the pebbles at her feet, 
and, without lifting her eyes, murmured some 
reply, almost inaudible, but seeming to imply 
dissent. 

“My position and prospects as a younger 
son,” the other resumed, steadily, “ with only 
my commission and career in the Indian service, 
were not -such as to justify me in forming any 


plans for the future. I therefore sought only | 


to live in the present. But my philosophy was 
not strong enough to protect me against my- 
self! For some time past I have thought only 
and always of another. Need I tell you that 
that other is yourself !” 

Still the girl responded not a word, nor 
looked up from the ground, though the flush on 
her face grew deeper, and the small foot nerv- 
ously tapped the sand, still faster than before. 
The Englishman rose from the stone at her 
side, and stood before her with a mien of min- 
gled dignity and dread, while his voice was 
still steady, but with a thrill of longing yearn- 
ing entreaty in it, as he asked : 

“Does my avowal offend you? Are you 
wounded that he you deemed an idle jester, to 


whom you gave no encouragement to justify 





his speaking thus, should dare declare that he 
admires you—that he Joves you ?” 

Once more the quick, sharp thrill passed 
through the frame of the young girl ; the flush 
upon her cheek deepened to a crimson flood, 
that swept over brow, neck and bosom ; the 
little foot ceased its beat upon the sand, and 
once more she raised her hand with a warn- 
ing—almost imploring—gesture. 

But the man saw it not, for the mighty tor- 
rent of his pent-up passion had broken the bar- 
riers of habit, of convention, and of race, and 
now swept him on like the flood of the mighty 
river near, when its rushing tide send it 
downward with resistless rush toward the sea, 

“Yes, who loves you !” he cried—* loves you 
with the wild passion of a heart that never 
loved before! with the deep, strong passion of 
a man who is no trifler—whose very soul feels, 
a thousand times more than words can tell, 
those nameless charms of person, mind and 
heart that have linked his every thought to you 
forever! I have seen, though I cannot tell, 
how pure, how good, how beautiful you are! 
I have seen your thousand priceless gifts of 
mind and heart, and have been mad enough, 
selfish enough, to dream of securing all these 
for myself! Oh, Edith, will you share the 
title and the rank soon to be mine ?—worthless 
without you—whose possession alone permits 
me to reveal the secret I else had carried to my 
grave—the secret of my deep, devoted love for 
you!” And throwing himself once more by the 
young girl’s side, he sought to seize her hand 
and press it in his own. 

Edith withdrew her hand, but very gently, 
from the ardent clasp of her lover’s, and, for 
the first time, looked up. The hot flush had 
given place to deadly paleness, the eyes were 
suffused with tears, and she showed painful 
agitation in her face and manner, as well as 
the broken voice in which she answered : 

“ This is so unexpected, so agitating, I really 
know not how to answer, without wounding 
you, for I never dreamt that you cherished 
such feelings for me, and I have never once 
thought of the subject you speak of so seriously. 
Oh, Sir Charles! let us still be friends”—he 
made a quick, impatient gesture at the word— 
* for indeed I do not look on you as a stranger. 
I esteem you, and—and admire you more than 
any man I ever met before. I mean,” she 
added, blushing brightly at her own words, “ of 
course, as a friend.” 

Once more he made the impatient gesture of 
denial, and again he rose and stood before her. 

“We can never be friends /” he said, quietly. 

“We shall meet again in Europe,” she said, 
more in continuation than in answer, “and 
shall, perhaps, even make another tour to- 
gether. Then, after knowing each other 
longer—-after studying each other’s characters 
better—we might determine if—if—whether 
we are really suited to each other. For you 
know,” she added, hastily, to cover her confu- 
sion, “‘ our educations and associations have all 
been so different !” 

The light faded from the eyes of the young 
man, and the glow of passion passed from 
his cheek, as the girl spoke thus in an almost 
pleading tone, and he answered sadly : 

‘“T understand you now. You seek to spare 
me the bitterness of a direct refusal, which 
your kind heart would be pained to give. My 
folly in supposing I could win a virgin heart 
like yours, without proving myself worthy of it, 
is rightly punished. This is your meaning ?” 

She made a faint gesture of dissent, but he 
caught it, and the embers of hope, almost dying 
in his heart, glowed under it into a fresh blaze. 

‘* You will give me at least some hope? Oh, 
Edith, tell me, if you do not love me, that at 
least you love no other! For I confess I had 
my doubts, and that is one reason I have hast- 
ened this precipitate avowal.” 

“Your question is an unfair, and might be an 
indelicate one,” the girl replied promptly, and 
with some spirit, “‘ but I do not hesitate to tell 
you that such is not the case. Ido not hesitate 
to accept your affection because of a warmer 
feeling for any one else, nor can I explain the 
sentiments I really feel for you. For until the 
last few moments, I have never asked my own 
heart the question, and now I feel too bewild- 
ered even tothink.” Then she blushed brightly, 
and cast down the candid eyes, until now bent 
upon him, as she added, softly: ‘‘ But tell me 
whom you thought your rival.” 

Sir Charles hesitated but a moment ere he 
answered : 

“Your candor merits the truth from me, 
When the caique overturned you into the Nile, 
for the first time my own heart stood revealed 
to me in my agony at your danger, and, I must 
add, my jealousy of your rescuer! That young 
Egyptian has much in his favor to win a maiden’s 
heart—rare personal beauty, courage, honor, 
and high intelligence. He has, besides, the 
romance of his life and habits, and I feared 
your fancy might have been captivated by 
these ; but, above all, he has twice saved your 
life at the risk of hisown! Hence I was and 
am jealous of the Egyptian—not for my own 
sake, but because I do not believe so incon- 
gruous an alliance would insure your happi- 
ness.” 

The shifting color of Edith betrayed some 
emotion while Sir Charles said these words, 
but she soon recovered herself, and when she 
answered, there was no tremor in her voice, her 
clear blue eyes sought his fearlessly, and spoke 
the soul of truth, but on her lip there was a 
curl of scorn. 

“Sir Charles,” she said, calmly, “ you may 
dismiss your fears .or me, and your jealousy on 
your own account: for Askaros is not, and can 
never be wrival of yours with me, and that he 
knows, I am quite sure, as wellasI, That my 
girlish fancy was taken captive for a time by 
the graces of this young Haroun el Reschid may 
be true; that my heart or my judgment have 
ever been influenced by him, is not so. I owe 
him a debt of gratitude: but I have never 
dreamt of paying him such a price for it, as to 
unite my destiny with that of one of different 
Tace—to renounce my country for a barbarous 








land like this. Believe me, an American girl, 
however young, has too much common sense 
to turn her dreams into realities,” 

It was strange to see how the réle of the two 
speakers was reversed as the interview pro- 
ceeded ; how the strong, intrepid, reckless man 
became more confused, and the timid, gentle 
girl calmer and more self-possessed. For Sir 
Charles answered her almost indignantly : 

“Oh, Edith, you are calm and cold as a 
marble statue! It almost maddens me to hear 
words of caution from your lips! What has 
caution to do with love—with affection? which 
converts even me—the worthless idler—into 
the earnest man, whose whole happiness or 
misery hangs upon your lips! God never gave 
you beauty, and soul, and tenderness, to be 
wasted on the barren pursuits of fashionable 
life ! to wither and fade without ripening into 
affection for some congenial heart! Trust 
yourself tome. Let mine be the task to warm 
into life those softer feelings that change the 
girl into the woman. For truly has a woman 
said, ‘We pass not over the threshold of child- 
hood until led by love.’ Let mine be the hand to 
lead you over that threshold: and my life shall 
be one long effort to secure your pleasure and 
your happiness.” 

He paused for a moment, but the girl only 
looked fixedly upon the ground, and his lips 
trembled with the strong passion that rent and 
mastered him, as he resumed : 

“T can offer you now rank, wealth, high 
social position. These, others can offer you, 
too: but I can give you, besides, the devotion of 
a heart that has never throbbed for woman be- 
fore. In you I see the fulfillment of my boy- 
hood’s dream, my manhood’s search—a perfect 
woman! Oh, Edith ! send me not back into the 
dreary desert of indifference, whence you res- 
cued me; reject not a love such as is seldom 
laid at woman’s feet twice in a life! Do not 
give me your answer now. Reflect upon it; 
look well into your heart, and see if the electric 
thrill of mine has not reached it. And then, at 
least, give me hope! tell me that I am not 
quite indifferent to you! that my devotion may 
yet win you to be my bride—the mistress of my 
destiny !” 

Speaking thus, he stooped down, and pressed 
his lips upor the passive hand of the young 
girl, who sat ‘still and mute, as though over- 
whelmed by the rushing torrent of his passion. 

Then, rising, he strode rapidly away. 





CHAPTER XIII.—A NEW FRIEND WITH AN OLD 
FACE, 


Epitu did not offer to detain her lover by 
word, look or gesture. She remained sitting 
at-the foot of one of the huge and ancient 
kings, with statue-like immobility ; the shifting 
color in her cheek, and the unequal heaving 
of her bosom alone, showing that she possessed 
more life or motion than they. Towering 
up to the height of sixty feet, those massive 
monarchs of the past sat upon great thrones 
hewn from the immemorial rock, ranged at 
equal distances around the hall. 

The centrast between the fair fresh beauty 
of the young girl—as she sat there with the 
framework of ruins behind her, the grotesque 
sculpture of Egyptian antiquity upon the wal 
where were mingled ox-headed and ape-head 
human figures with other fantastic devices of 
that dead time, andthe passionless faces of 
the stone Colossi gazing down upon her—was 
very striking. It looked, as it was, a reunion 
of the present with the past—the new with the 
old—the living with the dead—the connecting 
link which, in all ages and for ever, must bind 
all humanity and its works in the great chain of 
creation, which stretches to earth from God. 

Left thus entirely alone—for the others were 
now exploring a distant chamber of the ruin— 
the young girl leaned her head upon her hand. 
striving to collect her wandering thoughts, and 
analyze her feelings. The task was a more 
difficult one than she had imagined ; for the 
thoughts were rebellious, and in her mind and 
heart a confused chaos of feelings and fancies 
struggled for the mastery. 

Was she indifferent to Sir Charles? or did 
she love him enough to accept his offer? 

She could not answer even to herself, so sud- 
denly had the question been presented to her 
decision. 

In the ordinary course of social life, seeing 
so much of a young man, and being thrown so 
much into his society—even without coquetry, 
or her vulgar sister flirtation—the idea might 
have suggested itself to her. But in this 
Eastern tour, with its strange phases of daily 
life, seeming more like dreams than realities, 
she had forgotten the usual formalities of in- 
tercourse, and restraints of society. She had 
accepted the constant society and intercourse 
of Sir Charles, almost as she had that of her 
brother, forgetting for the time that he wasa 
stranger, and she an attractive young girl. 

She knew she liked and admired him, as she 
had so frankly avowed to him—more than any 
man she had ever met; but was this love? 
Did she really love him? She was unable to 
solve the question to her own satisfaction ; and 
she recalled with a strange thrill the sensations 
she had experienced in her intercourse with 
the young Egyptian—at first sight—during his 
wild avowal of his burning passion—after her 
rescue from the river. And this, she confessed 
to herself, had been, for the moment, a much 
warmer and more engrossing feeling than she 
now experienced for Sir Charles ; though he was 
certainly more congenial to her in thought and 
feeling than his unacknowledged rival. 

She had scornfully repudiated the idea that 
Askaros could ever be anything to her ; but at 
that moment her heart belied her lips, and she 
clinched her small hand and stamped her foot 
impatiently, in sudden anger at the conscious- 
ness. Was he not, as she had said, alien to her 
in every particular of birth, blood, “breeding, 
and association? Was he not—although asa 
Copt he boasted his descent from the old 
Egyptians, to whom her race was Dut s thing 
of yesterday—was he not the countryman q@ 
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those squalid and ignorant natives she saw 
around her, scarcely elevated above the brute 
creation in comfort, condition, or culture! 
What was this boasted descent, then, from the 
mighty people of that past, which bequeathed 
to the world its poetry, its science, its pro- 
phecy—even the forms of its religion ! 

Impatient at her own thoughts, and tired of 
the conflict in her own heart, she raised her eyes 
and fixed them, to distract her thoughts, upon 
one of the colossal sculptured kings, which had 
sat immovable in his niche for thousands of 
years—the giant hands resting on the massive 
knees, and passionless and god-like calm 
stamped upon the still features of the grand, 
beardless face. 

Was she haunted by one thought! For as 
she looked, she seemed to trace in the features 
of the granite giant a shadowy resemblance to 
those of the young Copt of whom she had been 
thinking ; and the more closely she scrutinized, 
the stronger the likeness grew !* 

She rose impatiently, toseek her companions, 
half-terrified by the strange coincidence—still 
distrusting her own senses. 

“This is indeed the land of marvels and of 
mystery,” she said, aloud, ‘ Will I ever be 
able to get back to real life and common sense 

in ” 

That night Edith confided to her father the 
offer of the Englishman, as well as the uncer- 
tain state of her own feelings. She admitted 
that she did not feel inclined either definitely 
to accept, or to reject him ; but made no allusion 
to her strange fancies concerning the Egyptian. 

Mr. Van Camp, who was devoted to his 
daughter, and would have been pleased at no 
offer which could possibly take her from him, 
was thoughtful enough of her welfare to see 
how advantageous such an alliance would be 
in all respects ; and besides, he entertained the 
highest respect and regard for the Englishman 
personally, irrespective of his newly-acquired 
wealth and title. 

He proposed calling Miss Primmins into con- 
sultation: ‘ For,” he said, “ although Priscilla 
is very eccentric in some respects, still she is 
& strong-minded woman in worldly matters, 
and has a vast deal of common sense and 
shrewd observation. And, my dear, you know 
marriage is a serious thing, and not to be con- 
tracted without proper prudence and reflection, 
Let us consult your aunt, therefore, and see 
what her opinion is.” 

Edith consented, although not exactly con- 
sidering the spinster the proper arbiter of af- 
fairs of the heart. When the matter was un- 
folded to the chaste Priscilla, the surprise of 
that ancient maiden was only equaled by her 
delight. 

“Who would have suspected it!” she ex- 
claimed, with a look of beaming approval 
cast upon her niece. ‘ What a sly little puss 
you are ! and what a knowing fellow Sir Charles 
is! Where could my eyes have been? Ah! 
you artful little minx, to keep so demure, and 
pretend to be so unconscious! just as if any 
woman can have love made toe her a month, 
without finding it out ! Thank heaven! J never 
was bothered that way. The men knew better 
than to talk nonsense to me! But it suits Edith 
very well, And, of course, you accepted him, 
my dear ; and I will soon call you Lady Aylmer, 
It sounds very nice, don’t it ?—* Lady Aylmer’s 
carriage stops the way !’ 

“T think now I can see you coming from the 
Queen’s reception-room, for you will go into the 
best society in London. You must make Lord 
Charles geta foreign embassy. It gives one the 
entrée into the best circles abroad ; and he can 
get a secretary who can do all the diplomacy, 
except the dining-out and reception business. 
When is ittobe? Very soon, of course ; and 
1 suppose we shall have to hurry back to Eu- 
rope now. And goodness knows J am sick 
enough of fleas, and bugs, and beetles, and 
crocodiles, and broken-nosed statues, and mum- 
mies, and undressed men! I shall be glad 
enough to breathe pure air, and sleep in clean 
sheets again !” 

Here the spinster paused from sheer want of 
breath, allowing Edith to say: 

“ But, aunt, you run on too fast. 
even accepted him yet.” 

Miss Priscilla’s lower jaw dropped, in her 
astonishment—her eye glazed—she gasped for 
breath. 

“Not accepted him! A real lord! with 
heaven knows how many thousands a year, and 
a house in London and another in the country ! 
A member of Parliament, too; and as fine a 
young man, besides, as could be found even in 
Boston! Is the girlmad? Brother, what does 
this mean? Surely you will not encourage such 
folly !” 

“ But, aunt, I am not sure I love him enough 
to accept him.” 

“Love him !—fiddlesticks !” retorted the ex- 
asperated Primmins. “Who expected you 
would, or ought to, before he asked you? The 
very idea is highly indelicate and immodest ! 
But now that he has proposed to you, you have 
a right to esteem him; and, in time,I do 
not doubt, you will learn to do your duty asa 
wife—love, honor and obey him—after you 
have made that promisé at the altar. I hope 
those silly romances you are so fond of reading 
have not turned your head, and made you be- 
lieve you are going to find knights and heroes 
in real life, and devoted love and all that sort 
of stuff; or we may expect some day to see you 
running away with that good-looking Egyptian, 
living in a stone barrack without furniture, 
being bitten by snakes and drowned in a river 
in this horrible country !” 

This unforeseen echo to her own thoughts 
did more to convince the girl of the folly of her 
fancies, than greater eloquence could possibly 
have done. Her native common sense came to 
the aid of regard for the Englishman, and her 
wavering will was decided. 

After much more conversation, it was de- 
cided that, when Sir Charles renewed his suit 
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* The resemblance of these statues to the higher- 
bua Copt of to-day is very strong. 





the next morning—as he certainly would do— 
he should be referred to her father, who would 
consent to a provisional engagement for the 
term of one year, that they might better study 
each other’s characters and dispositions before 
entering into an irrevocable bond. Kissing his 
daughter fervently, and giving her his blessing, 
Mr. Van Camp dismissed her to the most rest- 
less and uneasy slumbers her unclouded life had 
ever known. 

Next day Sir Charles renewed his proposals ; 
accepted gladly the terms imposed, and took 
his leave of the party—whom he was to rejoin 
in a month’s time at Venice—a proud and happy 
man. But he left Edith scarcely knowing 
whether she felt most happy or miserable ; but, 
on the whole, rather dazzled by the bright 
visions of the future, which her lover painted 
for her in vivid language, and with an ardor 
not to be mistaken. 

Let us now accompany the successful suitor 
down the Nile and, leaving him at Cairo, see 
how it has fared with his less favored rival in 
the interval. 








Forty Shillings and Costs. 


I wap been all day trying to get from Ave- 
minster to Chelchester by a country line, a 
London line, and a branch line of railway. In 
the first place, as the country line only ran 
three trains a day, passenger and goods to- 
gether, necessitating weary shuntings at every 
station, we could hardly be said to have made 
a good start. In the next place, the strategic 
arrangement whereby the London line managed 
invariably to start its trains five minutes before 
the arrivai of the “up”-country train, making 
us wait for two hours at Marlbury Junction, to 
spite the country company, scarcely tended to 
rapid progress. In the third place, as it 
always happens to be the aim of a traflic-manager 
to endeavor to drive passengers on to the main 
line, and to visit with all retributive delays the 
hostile British public when it will travel ona 
branch,we could not be considered to have made 
up for lost time oh the branch. In the fourth 
place, it didn’t help us forward to be compelled 
to travel one hundred and twenty-seven miles 
round-about in a parabola, in order to reach 
Chelchester, which at starting, was only fifty- 
eight miles from Aveminster. In the fifth and 
last place, we were not got to Chelchester yet ; 
and it would have been money in my pocket if 
I never had. 

“ Swinboro’—Swinboro’. Change here for 
Marchmont and Nutchley. Change here !” 

Almost time for a change, I reflected, con- 
sidering I had been nine hours out on a journey 
of fifty-eight miles, and was still far off from my 
destination. Looking out from my window of 
a first-class compartment, I saw it was a cheer- 
less, drizzling night, and the railway porters 
were steaming in the misty air as they hurried 
to and fro past the gleam of the lamps. Re- 
monstrating with the guard respecting our 
train being nearly an hour late, and the time 
past eleven at night, he soothed my irritation 
by telling me gruffly I had no business on a 
branch line, if I wanted to go anywhere ;- and 
if I would go out-of-the-way places like Chel- 
chester, I must be very thankful if the company 
put themselves to the expense of taking me 
there at all, considering branches didn’t pay to 
work as a rule. 

A solitary passenger then entered my car- 
riage, or rather was banged into it by the 
guard. Another minute and the guard had 
banged himself into his van, emitting the 
growl : “Change here !” Our fiery and restive 
iron steed, no doubt weary with its headlong 
career of full twelve miles an hour, gave a 
heroic neigh of triumph, resembling a feeble 
crow, in emulation of past exploits, in days 
long before it was condemned to transportation 
on a branch, and dragged us off into the bleak 
night. 

My companion was a tall, thin, middle-aged 
man, with a face lean and withered like a 
shriveled apple, concluded below the chin by a 
stiff satin cravat. In a dress, tight-fitting, and 
of ancient and faded black, he looked alto- 
gether like a man who had run very much to 
seed, which perhaps accounted for the luxu- 
riant growth of his arms and legs. Observing 
his clothes steaming with damp air, I began to 
realize it was very chilly. It certainly was. 

“Quite a change in the weather,” I re- 
marked. “ Very cold to-night, is it not ?” 

“Don’t feel the cold myself. Perhaps you 
would like to change places with me. There is 
no draft here.” 

I replied I should be very pleased to do so, 
if not to his inconvenience ; and accordingly 
we changed seats. 

It was cold, and no mistake. I must have 
taken a chill, for I felt the cold creeping over 
me in a most unaccountable manner. 

Looking at my companion on the opposite 
seat, on whom the lamp-light now shone full, 
I saw that his face was not so thin, nor his 
features so withered, as I had at first supposed ; 
and I must have made a mistake as to his age, 
for he was by no means so old as I had pre- 
viously judged. How cold it was, to be sure! 
As I continued to look at him, I noticed his 
aspect to change momently—that he was grow- 
ing younger; that the wrinkles in his face 
were filling out, and smoothing down; and 
that he was gradually becoming like some one 
I had seen before. As his cheeks grew round 
and ruddy, and his hair changed from gray to 
brown, before my very eyes, I became in sucha 
state of nervous agitation, I endeavored to cry 
out, but could not. I was paralyzed with the 
cold—cold that seemed to make my limbs rigid, 
and numb my vitals ; for I saw the man sitting 
before me was no longer a stranger—no mere 
friend or acquaintance: he had become ME ! 

I held up my hands, to try and shut out the 
sight, and as I did so, saw they were withered, 
and thin, and old. I pressed them on my brow, 
to see if I were dreaming, but I found it shriv- 
eled, and seamed, and puckered, And I knew 








that this man, this fiend, had stolen my body, 
and given me his. Maddened with the dis- 
covery, I rose to my feet—his feet—which 
swayed beneath me, and I struck wildly at the 
vision of myself on the other seat. But I found 
my arms light as vapor, for they passed over 
his body, which went through them, giving me 
the impression of pain. It was a body of shade 







draw, my friend!” ‘The train was pulling up- 
My companion leaned out of the window, puff- 
ing fast and furious. 

“ Plenty of time to change bodies,” he said 5 
“it shall be done in an instant, as soon asthe 
train stops.” And he continued leaning ou 
and whifling away great clouds of smoke, ti 
we came to the platform. He _ hurriedly 


that had been given me for my own body of | knocked out the ashes of the tobacco on the 


flesh and blood, which this wretch had stolen. 
By some sorcery or other, we had, indeed, 
changed places. 

“ Sorcerer-demon !” I cried out, only to hear 
myself speaking with his sharp, cracked voice. 
When I saw myself sitting opposite to me, 
coolly addressing me in my own voice, I could 
no longer credit my senses, if indeed I had any 
of them at all left of my own. 

“Daresay you think you are speaking loud 
now,” he said. 

I answered by calling the guard as loudly as 
I could halloo. 

“ Ah, you might call a good deal louder than 
that, if the carriage were full of passengers, and 
they could no more hear you than they could 
see you,” he continued, chuckling and screwing 
up my features into a hideously knowing grin, 
such as I could never have made them assume. 
“You see, my friend, yours is a body of air, of 
shadow, insensible, impalpable to all but my- 
self, just as it was to all but you when I entered 
the carriage. You wish, perhaps, to know who 
I am? Well, two years ago to-night, I was a 
passenger by this very up-mail. There was a 
collision with a stupid down-goods, you see, 
and the result was that several passengers were 
injured, One of them was—well, it’s no use 
mincing matters—killed on the spot. Quite 
80: it wasI. Yes, I am what you call a ghost, 
though we consider the word rather infra dig. 
amongst ourselves, and have a better term for 
it. Now I have told you what I am, you will 
like to know what I want? Very good. You 
shall see.” 

The ghost in my body then began to feel in 
my pockets, from which he drew out my meer- 
schaum, loaded it from my pouch, and lighted 
it with one of my Vesuvians. 

“ Ah,” he proceeded, whiffing the weed rap- 
idly, “you smoke very good stuff—Golden 
Leaf and Returns; not a bad mixture, though 
I prefer a little Latakia with it myself. Not at 
all a bad body yours, either,” he went on, ey- 
ing the form in which he was sitting—* not at 
all a bad body, and it fits me to a T, only a lit- 
tle short in the arms, By-the-way, I find one 
of your front teeth a little loose, so don’t say I 
did that, when you come to yourself again ; 
and your nose is a little long for me, but I dare- 
say it blows none the worse for that.” I shud- 
dered as I saw him take out my handkerchief, 
and use it on that cherished organ of mine. 
“Yes, I daresay, now, you feel the cold a little ; 
I did at first, but it’s nothing when you are 
used to it. I find your body very hot—being 
heavier than I am accustomed to wear, but it 
won’t be for long. I require it ‘ positively for 
this night only,’ as you say in your playbills, 
and will return it uninjured by the time we get 
to Chelchester. By-the-way, let me beg you to 
be a little careful how you throw your arms 
about so much as you did just now, for my body 
is of a more delicate construction than yours, 
and, being so thin in substance, I am afraid 
you will scag it under the armpits. You will 
observe, ladies and gentlemen,” he went on, in 
lecturer’s style, “that if I take a lighted Vesu- 
vian, and insert it in the corner of the patient’s 
eye, he will feel no pain.” Saying this, my 
dreadful companion proceeded to illustrate his 
remark by making a dive at my shadowy eye 
with a burning match. I felt no pain as the 
match burned in my head, certainly. 

“You will allow, after all you see, that my 
shape has its advantages,” the ghost proceeded, 
“but it also has its disadvantages. Try the 
pipe now.” I tried to take the pipe ; it dropped 
through my vapory fingers. He placed it in 
my mouth ; I could not hold it, nor get a whiff 
from it. ‘* Precisely so,” said the ghost. 
“ Now, this is just what has brought me here 
to-night. A great smoker all my life, doing 
my six pipes a day regularly, I have been de- 
funct these two years, and during all that time 
I haven’t had a smoke ! not a blesseddraw! I 
miss my ’bacco dreadful. There is provision 
made for smokers, down with us, you will un- 
derstand, but we are governed by a Board of 
Directors, whose incapacity quite equals that of 
most of your city boards. There is a stock of 
bodies kept on purpose for smokers, so that, if 
you want a pipe, you must go into one of the 
bodies to enjoy it. But, if you will believe me, 
the supply is so notoriously insufficient to meet 
the demand, that there is no chance whatever 
for a new ghost to get asmoke. When I en- 
tered the society, all the bodies were out in 
use, and booked for three years in advance, 
My name has been down on the books for two 
years, and there is no likelihood of my getting 
a body allotted me under another twelvemonth, 
Fancy two years without a smoke! Why, sir, 
the incompetence of our board is positively 
wooden. I can only explain the reason why 
we put up with such gross mismanagement in 
the other world, because we have become so 
used to itin this. Our constitutions, however, 
are being undermined to that extent, that the 
board has at last been coerced by popular feel- 
ing into passing a measure empowering ghosts 
to render themselves visible to single indivi- 
duals at a time, in order that they may effect 
an exchange of bodies for short periods, always 
with the consent of the person in question, for 
the purpose of indulging in a habit which the 
directors ‘cannot, however, but characterize as 
pernicious and injurious.’ Under this new act 
I obtained your body.” 

“You never had my consent, fiend !” I cried. 

“Tt is vulgar to call names, my friend,” the 
ghost replied, smoothing my mustache with my 
fingers ; “but you are trifling. I asked you to 
change places with me, and you agreed, as you 
must be well aware. But, dear me, here we 
are at Chelchester. However, I must finish my 
pipe; think of two years, and not a blessed 


door-rail, as the guard cried: 

“Change here—change here; all change 
here, if you please.” 

A sudden glow of warmth seemed to pass 
over me as I rubbed my eyes, and found, to my 
great delight, my own smooth hands against 
my very own unwrinkled cheeks. I looked up 
for my companion—he was gone—I was alone 
in the carriage. 

I was greatly surprised, when I got on the 
platform, at being asked for my card by a very 
officious person ; still more so, on receiving ® 
magistrate’s summons in the morning. The 
officious person deposed that he was the Secre- 
tary of the Anti-tobacco Alliance, and applied 
for a conviction against the undersigned, under 
one of the by-laws of the company, for smoking 
in a railway carriage, the property of the 
D. E. F. G. Company, contrary to their regula- 
tions. He declared to have seen me—(only 
think)—me leaning out of the carriage as it 
came into the Chelchester Station, smoking a 
meerschaum pipe! The guard gave evidence 
that the carriage certainly smelled very strongly 
of tobacco on arriving at Chelchester, and that 
I was the only first-class passenger. A meer- 
schaum pipe, answering the officious person’s 
description, was found on my person. Case 
was clear. Fined forty shillings and costs. Nay, 
more—the case of smoking in a railway car- 
riage has been gibbeted at all the stations on 
the line—where I am hung up as a caution and 
warning to the British Public, in a solemn black 
frame, with my name and address, and the 
amount of the penalty enforced, at full length ! 

It would have been useless to attempt to dis- 
pute the case before the magistrates. It is 
something to have set one’s-self right with the 
public. 








ARCHAOLOCICAL IMPOSTURES. 


Tue following letter, which we find in the 
London Athenwum, from the well-known American 
archzologist, Mr. E. G. Squier, puts, it is to be hoped, 
a lasting quietus on the class of stories to which it re- 
fers. Mr. Squier says: 


“There is a poor kind of trifling common to a part 
of the American press, consisting of a kind of cross 
between sensationalism and satire, best expressed by 
the word ‘hoaxing.’ Lately it has taken the direction 
of monstrously absurd stories about archeological 
discoveries, chiefly in our Western States, having a 
latent intent to ridicule a crack-brained soi-disant 
archeologist who is now perambulating those regions 
—a very t of gobe-mouchery. Of this character 
is the article ‘ Extraordinary Discovery,’ referred toin 
the Atheneum of February 13th, and which made ite 
first appearance in the Missouri Republican, giving 
an account of an alleged ancient tunnel un‘ler the 
Mississippi river, opposite St. Louis. Substantiall 
the same story been previously published, wi: 
the difference that, inst of a tunnel, vast vaults, 
wonderful in monuments ‘ of Assyrian type,’ had been 

scovered hewn in the stony depths of Rock Island. 
Ihave before me a@ long letter from a Vienna savant 
earnestly inquiring into the particulars of the dis- 
covery of ‘immense subterraneans’ in the cliffs of 
the Palisades, on the Hudson river, just above this 
city, and expressing surprise that American arche- 
ologists have not given the world a better account of 
them than had ap in the newspapers. 

“For three years not long past every man in the 
United States, in any way known in Euro 
as a student of nnenes, was pestered with in- 

uiries about certain bold impostures, called ‘The 

oly Stones,’ alleged to have been found near New- 
ark, Ohio, in an ancient mound; and which were 
covered with Hebrew inscriptions, includ an 
epitome of the Decal . This practical hoax, how- 
ever, some credit abroad from the kind of 
ment it received from the late secretary of the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society—a very yy 4 gentleman, 
but the incarnation of credulity. In this respect the 
country never produced his counterpart, except, per- 
haps, in the late Henry R. Schoolcraft, the com tier of 
that monstrous mooncalf of pseudo-science, ‘ Histori- 
cal Notes on the History and Condition of the Indian 
Tribes,’ published by authority of Congress, who 
seems really to have believed in what was known as 
‘The Grave Creek Stone,’ bearing an inscription in 
‘characters resembling the Runic.’ Joe Smith’s golden 
plates, from a mound in Western New York, on which 
was inscribed the Book of Mormon, it is only fair to 
say, were discovered before the Grave Creek inscrip- 
tion or the Holy Stones, and, ‘when found’ a second 
time, should be preserved in the same museum with 
them. 

“TI could enumerate numbers of these hoaxes re- 
lating to Mexico and Central America, including those 
of the ‘Chevalier Pontelli’ if Guatemala, of which 
the illustrations astonished the readers of the picture 
papers of France, England and Germany; and also 
those — to the extraordinary MSS. found at 
(Hoax-by-Jingo !), in South Mexico; but 


0 
the game is not worth the candle.” 








LISZT—THACKERAY. 


M. Jutzs Janty, in a late feuilleton in the 
Debdats, on Berlioz, tells a good story of Liszt, who 
once gave a concert, assisted by Rubini, in a provin- 
cial town, to which there came but fifty persons— 
forty-nine gentlemen and one lady, These good peo- 
ple received the muric of the great artist so coldly, 
that he closed the piano and said that he would give 
them no more playing, but that the audience must 
consider themselves invited to supper instead, And 
to supper they immediately went at Liszt’s expense 
to the amount of twelve hundred francs. M. Janin 
says that Liszt should have given another concert the 
next night, when thousands would have attended in 
the hope of getting supper. 

The Tory remtats us of an unpublished incident in 
the first visit of Thackeray to the United States, He 
lectured on Addison and Congreve in a small town, 
where not only did he fail to make expenses, but was 
arrested the next morning for not paying a show- 
man’s license! Thackeray often laughed over this in- 
cident, which he would probably have made the sub- 
ject of a “Roundabout Essay,” but he said he had re- 
ceived so much hospitality and made so much money 
in other towns of that State, that he could not get 
his own consent to put it in print. 











Murz. Mursxa, the new Parisian pine 
donna, is said to be the most dangerous rival that has 
as yet, arisen against Mile. Pattl-Caux. Her piquant 
appearance, her spirited action, the elasticity of all 
her movements, and her wonderfully piercing cree, 
coupled with a magnificent voice, took the hearts 
the Parisians by storm at the first performance which 








sh e in tat city. The critics, with one acco 
pronounce her s musical star of the rst magueada’ 
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LYDIA SPEAKS. 
QuoTH Miss Lydia, My hair, 
So exceedingly fair, 
About which silly critics are anxiously prying, 
Is all really my own; 
And this fact I make known, 
That, so long as I live, I’ve no notion of dyeing! 


Incidents of Travel in Texas 
Since the War. 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 








AUTHOR OF “ST. LEGER,” “ UNDERCURRENTS,” “was | 


HE SUCCESSFUL,” “(HENRY POWERS,” 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


v. 


My friend Case intended, I believe, to keep 
my mind fully interested, so that I might have 
little time to think about the length of my visit 
to him, or of the cause 
which sent me on my 
journey—to wit, the 
state of my health. 
In fact, the latter 
ceased to occupy my 
attention altogether. 

The change in me 
after leaving Galves- 
ton and getting fairly 
up the country was 
something marvelous. 
My appetite returned, 

d my digestion re- 
Rinced me of what is 
sala of the ostrich. 
Had any one ex- 
plained to me, how- 
ever, before setting 
out, what I was to en- 
counter on the way 
I should never have 
undertaken the trip, 
for I should have felt 
certain I would sink 
under it. Could you 
have seen me, you 
would have thought 
80 too. But my 
worthy physician was 
right, and I have 
never ceased to feel 
grateful to him for his 
advice. 

The mistake that so 
many make who are 
suffering from  pul- 
monary difficulties is 
in thinking that all 
that is necessary for 
them is to go toa 
southern latitude. Too 
often the invalid seeks 
the coast, where, if 
the air is balmy, ‘it is, 


nevertheless, moist, 
and ultimately proves 
deleterious. What 


really is required for 
the consumptive is net 
only a warm climate, 
but an atmosphere 
very dry and pure, 
and an elevated situ- 
ation. Given these 
conditions, with plen- 
ty of horseback exer- 
cise and freedom from 
care, and you have a 
sure remedy, where 
the malady has not 
progressed too far. In 
the latter case, the 
only course, alas ! is to 
make the sick one as 
comfortable as pos- 
sible at home, and 
not send the sufferer 
' away to die. ' 

AsI have remarked, 
Case kept my mind 
continually on the 
stretch by proposing 
little excursions, gen- 
erally in the way of 
his business, for every- 
body was hard at 
work, and not an idler 
was to be seen. I 
found myself, by de- 
grees, becoming fami- 
liar with the geo- 
graphy of the imme. 
diate neighborhood, so 
that I ventured out 
frequently by myself 
‘o the extent of a few 
miles. 

The more I saw of 
the country and its in- 
habitants, the more 
I contemplated with 
dread the idea of turn- 
ing my face homeward. Homeward! I could 
not claim to have any home. Might I not | 
create one for myself as Case had done’? The 
thought came frequently into my mind, but I | 
endeavored to repress it. } 

Positively all I had in the world was my 
clothing, my horse Pancho and his equipments, 
and about two hundrid and fifty dollars re- 
maining from a sum which an uncle, who was | 
not rich, but who possessed a kind heart, had 
raised for me, in the hope of saving my life. 

Case, on the contrary, had quite a start to 
begin with. He was the owner of a splendid 
body of land. He had plowed a respectable 
portion of it. His cabins were built, and he 
had good tenants. More than that, he had a 
good wife. Still, as I looked on the fate which | 
awaited me when I should go back to New 
York, and thought of what I might possibly ac- 
complish here, I determined to make an effort 
for emancipation. I made up my mind not to! 


say one word about it, not wishing to impose 
on Case’s good-nature, but to let matters de- 
velop, and see what would be the upshot. I 
| watched carefully the course of cultivation, and 
overwhelmed Case with questions on every 
subject connected with Texas life. 

“* Case,” I said, one day, “ what induced you 
to risk coming out here the very year the war 
ended? Were you not afraid to trust yourself, 
to say nothing of your wife, among an excited 
people ?” 

I will tell you, said Case. You know I 
always had a hankering after Texas. Many 
years before, when I was a youngster, I re- 
ceived a present of a Texas land warrant, and 
my father advanced the money to have it lo- 
cated in Northern Texas.. The agent put it 


named Crowley, from Tennessee, and I received 
a letter from him immediately after the sur- 
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| who went into the army had great contempt 
| for these fellows. In fact I always felt safe 
when I met with a soldier. 

I well recollect, continued Case, on one 
occasion, after I had been here a few weeks, 
and was still living with Crowley, that I came 


if I had any letters. Saturday is the day when 
everybody goes to the store to make purchases, 
and as I rode into the village I saw at least 
fifty horses tied at different points around the 
only store in the place. I dismounted, and 
tied my horse, and walked toward the door. 
| Until you become accustomed to it, the spec- 
| tacle of forty or fifty men, young and old, with 
| slouch hats, long hair and beards, each armed 
| with knife and revolver, is rather an ugly one, 





down here, and a first-rate choice he made. | especially after the close of a bloody fight 
This was just before the war broke out. I | wherein you feel these very persons held you 
knew one of the settlers in this county—a man | in mortal enmity. 


| As I walked along I saw there was some un- 


usual excitement. I soon discovered what it 


MARKETING AT THE FIVE POINTS, NEW YORK.—SEE PAGE 119. 


render, telling me he hoped I would come down 
at once, and go to work, assuring me there 
was no danger. I soon arranged to get off, 
and Crowley met me at the end of the railroad 
route with a large double wagon, and took us 
and our baggage straight to his house. He in- 
troduced me to the neighbors. I confess 
things were rather rough at first. and some of 
the intense secesh scowled a little when I 
went by. 

But after a while the men who had been 


in the war began to come in, and I assure you | 


they made me feel at home, because I had 
been in the war myself. I honestly avow to you 
I think they treated me just as well as if I had 
fought on the same side with them. You may 
recollect that the owner of twenty slaves had 
the right to stay at home and look after them. 


Now, some who possessed eighteen or nineteen | 


would purchase the additional one or two, and 
thus be able to remain on their farms. Those 


i 
| 


was. The mail was in, and it had brought news 
of some new measure of severity, as they con- 
sidered it, on the part of Congress. I shook | 
hands with two or three with whom I had be- 
come pretty well acquainted, and bowed to the 
rest of the company, most of whom I had casu- 
ally met. 

“This is more than my nater will stand,” 
were the first words that I heard, from a tre- 
mendously fierce-looking fellow. ‘I am for 
going right in, gentlemen, right in again !” 


into the village on a Saturday afternoon, to see | 





Quite a number present seemed to approve | 
| not attempt to reply, but, speaking in a low 


the idea, but the majority were silent. 

“Why,” céntinued the same man, “ we are 
not half whipped. I wonld like to see a Fed- 
eral army down this way, J would !” looking at 
me very black at the same time. 

I began to feel myself in a disagreeable posi- 
tion. Aid, however, came from an unexpected 
quarter. 





|} into the store. 


| 


| 


some one a little outside the crowd, in a deri- 
sive tone. ‘I say, what would you do?” 

The ** general” turned with a flerce aspect to 
the spot whence the voice proceeded. As he 
did so, a man about thirty, pale and emaciated, 
hobbled forward on crutches (he had but one 

leg) and met the angry glance of the speaker 
with a look of defiance. 

“Oh! Jim, is that you ?” exclaimed the “ gen- 
eral,” in an altered tone. ‘‘Glad to see you 
out !” 

“That don’t answer my question, general. 
You said you would like to see an army of 
Yanks down here, aid I asked you what you 
would do if so be they came ?” 

The “‘ general,” who I began to suspect Was 
an arrant coward, turned aside muttering some- 
| thing about a man who had lost his leg being 
privileged to say what he liked. 

“Oh! don’t come that palaver on me,” said 
| the cripple; “if one of my legs is gone, I have 

got both my arms, and don’t ask any odds of 
you, general, not a 
d—d bit.” 

“Why, Jim, what's 
the matter?”  res- 
ponded the other; 
thus compelled to 
notice what was said 
to him. 

“Oh! nothing’s the 
matter, only I was 
just thinking if you 
are in such a stew 
to see a Northern 
army down here, why 
in h-—ll didn’t you go 
where you could see 
them, when you had 
the chance ?” 

The * general ” was 
suddenly put on his 
defense. He would 
like to have escaped, 
but he could not. He 
saw, too, the feeling 
of the ** crowd” was 
with ** Jim.” 

“Every gentleman 
present knows,” he 
said, in @ manner 
considerably subdued, 
“that I had to stay 
home to look after my 
niggers, and produce 
something to keep 
our soldiers alive. It 
was just as necessary 
as fighting.” 

* And a d—d sight 
safer, you thought,” 
responded Jim, *“* And 
what did you pro- 
duce, as you call it, 
to keep the boys 
alive ?—cotton. And 
what did you, and 
hundreds of others, 
do with your cotton ? 
Why, run it across 
country to Mexico and 
got gold for it, and 
then buried your gold. 
Oh! you need not 
shake your head,” 
continued Jim, now 
much excited. ah 
suppose you have for- 
got what you said to 
me in ’61. You came 
to me, in your 
smooth, oily style, 
and says you, ‘Jim, 
it won’t do for free- 
born Americans to 
be coerced. The 
North is trying to 
rob us of our property, 
and then they mean 
to coerce us,’ I didn’t 
know exactly what 
that meant, but I was 
ready to fight for our 
side, and I said: ‘ No, 
rll be d—d if J will 
be coerced.’ ‘That's 
right,’ said the gen- 
eral, ‘you must turn 
right out.’ ‘What will 
become of my family” 
says I. ‘ What‘ have 
you got, Jim?” said 
the general. ‘A wife 
and three children,’ 
says I. ‘All right!’ 
says the general; ‘I 
give you my word, 
Jim, I will take care 
of them. They sha’n’t 
want for anything.’ 
Well, gentlemen, I 
went and fought it 
pretty much through. 
Anyhow, I fought 
myself into the hos- 
pital, and came out in this shape. When I got 
home, I found two of my children were dead 
—starved to death, I reckon—and my wife 








| just ready to go ; she died in a couple of weeks, 


and he,” pointing to his antagonist, *‘ busy tot- 
ing off his cotton. They call you general,” 
cried Jim. “I'd like to know what you have 
ever been general of, except your twenty nig- 
gers, and them you have lost now, and I’m 
d—d glad of it.” 

The rude eloquence of this man told effect- 
ually, continued Case, for the “ general” did 


tone to those nearest to him as if commiserating 
the condition of the crippled man, he slunk 
I felt that the soldier’s speech 
had saved me a good deal of annoyance, and I 
went up ‘to him» and told him who was, and 
asked him where he had served.. ] found we 


| must have confronted each other pften, for I 
“What. would you do, general?” exclaimed ' knew his regiment and he knew mihe, and we 
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met literally as old campaigners, and all the 
more friendly, it seemed, for our having tried 
each other’s mettle. The people began to come 
round us, and asked me a great many questions, 


which I answered, and which soon put matters | 


on an amicable footing. After\@ while things 
began to settle down, and [fowiid myself re- 
garded quite as they looked on éach other— 
that is, as a permanent resident preparing to 
go to work. I owed a great deal to the friend- 
ship of this “rebel soldier,” whose leg I may 
myself have destroyed. Poor fellow! he only 
lived six months. I promised him that his boy 
should never want so long as I had anything 
left, and I have kept my word. Now, said 
Case, you see you have nothing of this sort to 
go through if you decide to stop here. Every- 
body has gone to work, and the more people 
come in, the better we like it. 

“That is all very well for those who have 
something to work on, and something to work 
with,” I replied, “‘but I have little more than 
my bare hands.” 


ie ee ee 


j 





“Don’t let that discourage you,” replied 
Case. “Come now, make up your mind to 
spend the season with us, and Ill warrant you a 
chance to get hold of a small ranch somehow.” 

I smiled, as if half assenting, and the subject 
dropped. 

The next day Case reminded me I had not 
yet paid my promised visit to Miller. ‘ He ex- 
pects you,” said my friend, “‘ and you had bet- 
ter go this afternoon.” 

This was agreed upon, so about four o’clock 
I mounted ‘ Ned,” as Case would not trust me 
on the prairie alone with my own horse, which 
he considered a stupid animal. I had never 
been in the direction of Miller’s place. He 
lived, however, only five miles beyond the vil- 
lage, so that I knew very nearly where his 
house was, but it was too long a course, 
although his land lay on the river, to follow up 
the stream to reach it, in consequence of the 
frequent winding and turning of the Brazos. 
For this reason the road lay across the prairie. 

After giving me very minute directions as to 
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what roads to take and what to avoid, for there 
were a great many paths leading to different 
plantations, I struck out on my own account. 

‘* Be careful,” shouted Case after me, “‘ not to 
take any path bearing due north. You will 

itch up in the Indian territory if you do.” 

I youchsafed no answer. How ridiculous, 
thought I, is this fuss about a five-mile trip. So 
I gave Ned the rein, and we soon entered the 
village. As I was riding through it, an ac- 
quaintance stopped me, and I held up, to t 
with him. Shortly after Uncle Zeke rode nite, 
and got off at the store. I could not resist the 
temptation -to step in and have a few words 
with the old fellow. In one way or another an 
hour passed. Then I mounted again, and 
started for the ranch of the horse-raiser. 

I think I never knew so lovely an afternoon, 
and after getting clear of the village I allowed 
“Ned” to proceed on a walk, so as to prolong 
the enjoyment of the scene. I was leaving the 
river. and striking for the time almost due west ; 
after a little the road turned more to the north, 
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according with my notion of the route. Here 
the prairie is studded with the live oak. These 
magnificent trees appear with so much regu- 
larity that the stranger can hardly be made to 
believe that the hand of man has not planted 
them there, an@ he looks involuntarily at 
every step for spacious mansion to which 
these seem thé\proper surroundings. 

Familiar as I was becoming with the scene, I 
could hardly persuade myself that I was not 
within the cultivated grounds of some fine 
large estate, instead of passing over a natural 
landscape. 

The moments insensibly slipped away as I 
pursued my dilatory course, and if I thought 
the day was running by, I knew I had only to 
give Ned the spur and be at Miller’s in half an 
hour. 

Just as I made this reflection, I came to where 
my road branched. I can hardly say that, for 


it simply changed to two roads, which ran 
nearly parallel, though at some distance I could 
they 


perceive gradually widened. Had I 
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of Case’s injunction not to take a path | THE STRIKE OF THE SECOND AVENUE The Metropolitan Entertain and Instruct 
which pointed due nortl, I might have saved RAILROAD DRIVERS. JOB PRINTING your Children. 
myself considerable anxiety. Heedless of his ‘ And €E in 
advice, thinking the nearer I kept to the river Tae strike of the Second Avenue Railroad n ngraving 
drivers was brought to a close on Wednesday, April ESTABLISHMENT, 


the surer I was of my route, I took the right 
hand, and pushing Ned to a trot, went more 
rapidly forward. 

Let me observe here that although I use the 
word “road” to designate a wagon track, the 
reader must not suppose it was any such insti- 
tution as we have at the North, where there is 
a “highway tax” and a road’ commissioner. 
What J call a road in this narrative, is called 
in Texas a “trail,” and trails are just as numer- 
ous as the wants er caprice of any of the in- 
habitants may make them. 

After pushing on for at least half an hour, 
and when I felt quite certain I was close to 
Miller’s habitation, the path began to grow 
more faint, and a little further on came to a 
sudden end at an uninhabited and dilapidated 
log hut. I pushed on a little beyond this point, 
but the country looked bleak and forbidding. 
I saw I was approaching the rocky region which 
marked the course of the river for several 
miles, and along which a road was impossible. 
Irresolute, I sat quite still for two or three 
minutes, when I was suddenly impressed with 
the fact that the sun was setting, and what I 
did, I must do quickly. I turned Ned, therefore, 
sharply to the left, in the hope of striking the 
path I had deserted for the one which had be- 
trayed me into this solitude. 

And now for the first time did I appreciate 
the marvelous magnetic qualities of my horse. 
Up to now the animal responded to the rein 
readily, with implicit obedience to any sugges- 
tion I might make. But there was that in my 
touch as I turned him in a new direction which 
implied a want of confidence in my own judg- 
ment, and which Ned seemed at once to feel. 
He no longer answered willingly to my hints. 
He did not even seem inclined to follow the 
path with fidelity. He wavered in his course, 
and I had to keep a sharp eye on it and him 
also. 

After a ride of at least a couple of miles, and 
when the twilight was beginning to throw its 
shadow over us, I encountered a freedman 
mounted on @ mule. It was a great relief to 
meet him. . 

I pulled up, and asked him if he could direct 
me to Mr. Miller’s. 

He certainly could. ‘“ About three miles that 
way,” pointing to the northwest. ‘‘ You must 
keep on so,” pointing again, “ till you strike a 
trail—an open trail ; then follow that trail till 
you come to a dim trail bearing to the right. 
Follow the dim trail till you come to another 
open trail, which is only a long half mile from 
Miller’s.” 

A “dim trail,” and the twilight upon me! 
Now, had Ned been in the habit of taking this 
journey, I should have had no trouble, but, as 
I learned afterward, the creature had never 
been at the horse-raiser’s at all. His trips 
with Mrs. Case lay in another direction. 

However, I put him into a p, and boné 
on bravely, to strike the o trail. I came 
across one which did not appear sufficiently 
worn, and hastened on to find another. At last 
I encountered what I thought was my path. I 
galloped rapidly along in‘it, straining my sight 
for the “ dim trail.”. If such trail there was, it 
was altogether too dim to be visible to the naked 
eye at that hour. 

Matters were becoming serious. It was no 
longer twilight. It was dark. Where did the 
path lead to? I had followed it not two miles, 
but certainly four or five, and as long as I could 
gee at all it appeared to be growing 


“Fine by degrees and beautifully less.” 


While I was lamenting my folly in losing so 
much time at the village, I saw to my left, 
across the fields, the twinkle ofa light. There 
it gleamed ! There was no mistake about it! If 
I had not reached Miller’s, I had at least found 
shelter for the night. I turned Ned in the 
direction of the glimmer, and hurried on till I 
came to the spot where the cabin shouldbe. In 
place of it was a running stream of water, the 
sheen of which, as it glided over the rocks, had 
deceived me, as it has so many travelers. 

What was to be done? Had I taken a rope 
to stake Ned out, and a blanket to make me 
comfortable, I would have camped down quickly 
enough. But I had neither. Add to this, I 
perceived my horse was disgusted with me. I 
turned back toward the path, but he was loth 
to go. I tried him on another tack, and he 
was still unwilling. At last, having quite lost 
the points of compass, I turned him in what I 

was the direction of the village. Ned 
acted worse than before, However, I forced 
him along for quite half an hour—every joint 
in his body appearing to work in opposition to 
my wishes, though actually moving in the direc- 
tion I put him in. 

At last I gave up. I had reached a point 
where there appeared to be an opening, and I 
tried to force Ned into it. He went, it is true, 
but with more difficulty than ever. I stopped, 
turned him round, threw down the reins, and 
exclaimed, aloud: “There! go where you 
like !” 

At the word, Ned turned off at nearly a right 
angle, put himself into position, and taking an 
easy trot, went on his way. 

I did not interfere with him, and at the end 
of an hour and a half he brought me to the 
village, passing which, he did not slacken his 
pace till he stood at his master’s door ! 

They were all asleep, but I soon started Case. 
He was at first alarmed, but on hearing of my 
adventures, laughed heartily. I made a cold 
supper and went to bed. 

* Better luck next time,” said my friend. 

“ Case,” said I, “one word.” 

“ What?” 

“If I were an emperor, Ned should be 


knighted.” 





Maxy a philosopher who thought he had an 
exact knowledge of the whole human race has been 
gaiserably cheated in the choice of a wile. 





21st, after having been maintained for ten days, in an 
unusually quiet but effective manner. The directors 
of the company decided to accede to the demands of 
the drivers for a return to the old time-table ; and as 
soon as the result became known, the conductors and 
drivers, who had assembled at the company’s office, 
took their places on the cars, and the travel was re- 
sumed. 








A TRAVELER says that if he were asked to de- 
Scribe the first sensations of a camel-ride, he would 
: “Take a music-stool, and een | wound it up 
as a as it would go, put marktin a cart without springs, 
get on op, and next & ve the cart transversely across 
a@ plowed field, and you will then form some notion 
of the terror and uncertainty you would experience 
the first time you mounted a camel.” 


An Opp Tricx.—A cunning Welsh ire, a 
zealous diner-out, had the follo not un ir bait 
for those who swallowed it: “I havea little book at 
home,” he would say, slyly, ina cr to such of his 
friends as had venison, or game, o1 Yy good things 
4 = a “and = — ittle book i mf dat ihe name.”’ 

e owever, out making a w 
of eighty-six. — 


An old woman, extremely anxious to be con- 
firmed, was asked by the clergyman of her parish 
whether it was with a view to receive the Sacrament, 
and whether she understood the meaning and purport 
of confirmation? To which she answered, “ Ay, why, 
no, sir; I oo say that I welldo. But Pve wan 
mortal bad to , because Ive & notion ’tis 
& some’at asl di do my rheumatiz good |” 


Barpeer was hired in a female 
school, and was told to ring the first bell at six in the 
— At half-past six o’clock the pupiis were 
to attend prayers ; = for several mornings 


afer Bridget commenced many were un- 
usual! 5 giving as an ‘oxeuse they did not 
hear “Sure, m ” she replied, ‘I 


— w ever rings it eaay ae for fear T might wake the 


INTERESTING TO LaprEs.— ry wife has used 
a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for ELEVEN YEARS, 
during which time it has never needed a dollar’s 
worth of repairs, except once hy broken by an 
accident in moving. It has done all sorts of work 
in the most satisfactory manner, William D. Baldwin, 
Washington, D. ©. 


os aie 4 eT EDAED Wine Brrrers.”—Be- 
mildly s a ey oe diuretic, and 
Debedeial th affections of the kidneys, one of the best 
— ever offered to the public. Their beneficial 

in cases of debility and chronic diseases are 
eneurpesued by any ever before sold. Try them and 
you will beconvinced. For sale by druggists. 


A Hovsrnorp Worp.—Colgate &Co., in the 
manufacture of Toilet Soaps, has attained a national 
— wy BE, Their name is a household word-Methodtst 

ournal, 
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HUNGARIAN WINES, 


From Max Greger, 
Pesth (Hungary) and London. 


A.BININGER & CO. 


Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty St., 


NEW YORK. 
709-12 


RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
other popular Operas, for ’Pianoforte, Solo, 50 cents 
each, or splendidly found in vermilion and gold, one 
dollar. The cheapest and most extensive catalogue of 
Modern Music in the World. Mailed free on application. 
Any work mailed on receipt of price. 
tf BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 








VELOCIPEDE 


GALOP, with Illustrated Title : . 
PERICHOLE’s LETTER. New So - 
SPANIARD AND CAPTIVE IND MAID - 
PERICHOLE WALTZES~ - - - 
TELEGRAM WALTZ—SrTRavss . 
EYE THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN I COME - * - 

PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM - 


Violin or Flute Arra 
matied, 


BERERES 


15c. each. Music 
FREDERICE. " 
1,125 Broadway, 2d door above 25th St, 





RAPID, POSITIVE, CONVENIENT, NEAT! 
BANCS WILLIAMS’ 


SENSIBLE ERASER 


AND PAPER CLEANER! 


For the use of Book-Keepers, Artists, ineers 
Architects, Students, and everybody. a 


THE MOST CONVENIENT INVENTION 


ever made for cleaning all surfaces of Paper. 
For gale by all Stationers, and sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents by 
N. BANGS WILLIAMS, 
Manufacturer of Specialties for Stationery and Fancy 
Goods Trade, and dealer in ArT PUBLICATIONS, 
No. 95 William Street, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


A New Volume 4 this excellent Paper for the 
Young with No, 130, It contains a variety of 
matter we | adapted to Amuse and Instruct Boys and 
Girls, and fine engravings. The New Volume will 
contain three admirable continued stories. 


The Naughty Girl of the Family, 
BY MRS. NELLIE AMES. 


“Its sparkling and natural charm will attract m 
readers of a larger growth than those for whom it 
was written.”—RHevolution, 


PAUL DERWENT; 
A SEA TALE OF "76. , 
NIPErER and TOBY. ; 
The Adventures of two Boys in Australia. 


Price 6 cents. Sent for one month for 20 cents. 
$2.50 per annum. 








FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 












97 NASSAU STREET, 
OLD HERALD BUILDING, 
Offers inducements seldom 


All kinds of Printing, "Plain and in Colors. 
709-120 


HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


That Curious Book! Sent by mail, postpaid, for 
> = By W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau street, 








SPATENTS.--Munn & Co., Editors Scien- 

tific Anierican, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-three = rience in obtai 

oo ICA UROPEAN PA pm 5 Am 
Pp ons no charge A pamphiet, 108 pages of law 

and information, free. Adaress os teore, 709-16 





az SOMETHING NEW. -@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
ae rofits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8S. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau St., N. Y. Box 5,167. 











OWL E.R 
: ILES, LEP- 
| <0 ir Rosy, SCROFULA, SALT- 


# RHEUM, and all DISEASES OF 


No failures for over 10 years. 
H. D. FOWLE, 

® Boston. $1 a Bottle. 

Ct ar Sree 710-16eow 





OMETHING NEW FOR BAR-ROOMS. 
Send 20 cents to Box 14, Port Deposit, — 


C. 0. D. * 





WATCHES. ims. (. 0. D. 


FULLER 4 & i. (late eM On Chapman & Co.), 
Removed to No, 25 Jobn St., N.Y, 

We will send, on order, single WALTHAM ge 
in solid Gold and Silver cases only, i fy. 
part of the United States, to ~ Paid for on n dave, 
after examination, at wholesale p The bi 
pay all express charges. 

bin Send for illustrated Circulars, giving = oer: 
mation. 


Howe’s Musical Monthly. 


In each No. $6 worth of first class Piano Music 
for 35 cts. No.3 contains 3 full sets of Waltzes ; 8 
Galops, Polkas, etc.; by Strauss, Gung’l, Faust, 
etc.; 10 songs, such as “Gipsy’s arning,”’ 
“Tassels on her Boots,” Love’s Request,” etc, 
32 large on extra sheet music aper. 
Terms $3 per year, in advance ; to clubs, 7 copies for 





$18. Single Nos. sent by mail, nal, postpaid, for 35 cts., 
or 7 for $2. For sale by all d periodical 
dealers. ELIAS HO 


103 Court Street, Boston. 
MAGIC TRICK CARDS, 25c. per . Ad- 
= areas 8. FOX, 84 Varlok at, Rew York Oity. 
710-11 
Instead of BrrreR take Sweet Quinine. 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


HOUSANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE 
made by selling a series of three superb Pictures 
in Oil brome | +: sggpang different events in the life 


GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER,. 

2. LIEUTENANT GRANT AT THE CAPTURE OF 
THE CITY OF MEXICO, 

3, GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON HIS 
FARM IN ILLINOIS. 

The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each. 

-— by cents and you will get a specimen by mail, 
pos! ‘ 
A. Leslie, 


214 CENTRE STREET, N. Y. 











P, 0. Box 4,121. 
tf 





IRE EXTINGUISHER, Plant Syringe 
WINDOW WASHER and GARDEN ENGINE for $5. 

Send stamp for ae to 

710-13 N. E. P. PUMP OO,, Danvers, Mass. 





10 274 ispensadle to every Household ! Perfectly 
eta s ! Everybody buys at first sight! 
ts wits 4 fortunes! Illustrated circulars /ree / 
Address APEX 8S. M. CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 

710-13 





Ph ians are Astonished.—They find 
DR. WINSLOW’S delightful Liver and Siomack 
Lozenge the finest cathartic and antibilious prepara- 
tion ever administered. It melts in the mouth like 

gar, and is just as palatable. Its operation is mild, 


harmiess, and genial. 
BUY NO. 206 OF 
FRANK LUESLILZ’sS 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


A Capital Number of this Superior Ilus- 
trated Family Paper. 


Con TENTS. 
SAFE—An Exciting Story of a Bank Robbery and 
Disappearance. 


A PISTOL SHOT—A Russian Story of great Interest, 
SILVER STAR—A Romance of Modern Revolution, 
HANS POTTSTUFIF’S WISH—A German Legend. 
NAT OF THE IRON HAND—A Western Adventure, 
MY HUSBAND'S CLUB—A Capital Domestic Sketch. 


Queen o-_ 4 Sete 5 ; The Hawk and the 
Kitten ; e alla ay, and the contin 
tion of ‘our two Capital Storiee, : = 


se PE T Roe 


By Charles 
AND 





Gayler, 


TWICE CURSED, 


* By Marion Powell. 
Price 10 cents. Sent for 3 months for $1. $4 a year, 


The Easiest Way to Do It. 


CENTS PER WEEK WILL BUY THE 
Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. A 16 page paper, 
especially adapted for the young folks, illustrated 
with 20 engravings in each number. 


13 Reasons Why You Should Buy It. 


1st.—It is Intended to supply the young of both sexes 
with matter entertaining enough to attract them to 
read, and instructive enough to make the reading 
profitable, Parents find it the most valuable auxil- 
lary for family instruction, 

2d.—The stories are by the first writers of the day in 
this branch, and all tend to inculcate in the young 
honesty, manliness, uprightness, courage, and truth, 
as well as respect for religion. In their choice the 
greatest care is exercised. 

3d.—But, while the young seek fiction, they require 
something more; and our object is always so to blend 
instruction with amusement as to make the paper a 
vehicle for conveying useful information in a pleas- 
ing form. 

4th.—As an incentive to industry and perseverance, 
it gives weekly a portrait, with biography, of the 
best scholar in each school in different parts of the 
country. 

5th.—It has very interesting tales of travelers, in 
which much instruction is blended with amuse 
ment, 

6th.—It tells them all about the countries of the 
world, especially our own. 

7th.—It tells them all about illustrious people, and 
how they became so. 


8th.—It tells them all about natural history, and the 
curiosities of nature and art. 


9th.—It gives scenes at home and abroad. 


10th.—It gives instructions for interesting employ- 
ment for the young. 

11th.—It tells the boys how to make boats, kites, to 
play games of skill, etc. 

12th.—It tells the girls how to make toys, dolls, 
needlework, tatting, crocheting. 


13th.—It tells all about croquet, base-ball, la crosse, 
etc. 


The following continued stories have been, and are 
now being published in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


SILAS THE CONJUROR; 

THE HUNTER’S FEAST, by Mayne Reid; 

CHEVY CHASE; 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS; 

ALONE IN THE PIRATE’S LAIR; 

ERNEST BBACEBRIDGE; 

THE STUDENT CAVALIER; 

THE BLACK PANTHER; 

NOBODY'S DOG; 

VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. 

UNLUCKY BOB, and 

THE NAUGHTY GIRL OF THE FAMILY. 
A prize of $5, another of $2.50, and another, a beau- 
tiful picture, are presented weekly for the best solu- 
tions to enigmas and charades. Nearly 400 prizes 
have been given away with this beautiful paper. 





WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT FRANK LESLIF’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
A gentleman thus writes to us: 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 7, 1868, 
DEAR Str—I am compelled to purchase your Boys’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY regularly for my little daughter, 
whose reward it is for studiousness and good conduct; 
and it is the greatest incentive to “goodness” that 
can be offered to her. She would rather be deprived 
of almost anything else than her “WEEKLY.” Itis 
the only matter any way resembling fiction she is al- 
lowed to peruse, and it is all she desires. Permit me 
to certify to the usefulness of the paper beyond amuse- 
ment, in the patterns for playthings, etc., and from ita 
varied reading matter, prose, and poetry. Whenread 
aloud, it perfects the intonation more in reading one 
copy than one month’s practice from her ordinary 
school-books. I know of no such aid to a child’s edu- 
cation, when properly used, as is afforded by the 
WEEKLY, combining, as it does, instruction with 
amusement, Very respectfully, 
H. CLAY BOUDINOT. 


WHAT A PRINCIPAL OF A SCHOOL THINKS OF 
THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
DEAR SIR—FRANK LESLIE’s Boys’ AND Gratis’ 
WEEKLY is the paper for boys and girls, and I can 
heartily recommend it to the scholars of our Public 
Schools, Of all the magazines and papers published 
for the young, I regard it as the best, abounding with 
a variety of interesting and useful information. 
Quite a number of my boys and girls have recently 
become subscribers. Yours, etc., 
H. G. HUNTER, 
Principal High School, Hamburg, Pa. 

A lady writes: 

“T am delighted with the Bors’ anp Grris’ WEExLy, 
as are also all the rest of us at home, and consider it 
to be the best paper of the kind in publication, contain- 
ing nothing but what is pure and good.” 


Terms: 5 Cents Weekly; $2.50 One Copy for One 
Year; $6 for Three Copies; $20 for Ten Copies for One 
Year, and a copy free for one year for the getter-up of 
the club. 

Clergymen and Teachers, $2.00 Per Year. 

Send 25 Cents, for which you will receive the next 
succeeding five numbers, postage paid, as specimena 
of the paper. Address 


FRANK LESLIE, 





FRANK LESLIE, 





537 Pearl Street, N, ¥, 





6° Pearl Street, 
New York, 
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HALF-DIME MUSIC 


Printed on heavy music- 
titles. Music and Words. 
whole 60 mailed for $3 00. 


NOW READY. 


60, Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 
59. Mabel Waltz. 
68. The Smile of Memory. 
57. Sweet Heart. 
66. Boot Black’s Song. 
55. Lady Mine. 
54, Five O’Clock in the Morning. 
53. Those Tassels on the Boots, 
52, Pretty Bird, 
51. Why Wandering Here? 
50. Call Me Thine Own. 
49. Le Sabre de Mon Pere, 
48. Woodside Waltz and Polka, 
47. Home, Sweet Home. (Instrumental) 
46. Perichole’s Letter. 
45. The Moonlit Sea. 
“ 44, St. Nicholas Galop. 
48. Velocipede Johnny. 
42. Gens D’Armes Duet, 
41, Gems from Orphee, 
40, Belles of Broadway. 
89. Flying Trapeze. . 
88. Power of Love, (Instrumental). 
87. Susan’s Story. 
36, I Will not Ask to Press that Cheek. 
35. The Rosy Wreath. 
34. The Life-Boat. 
83. Light of the World. (Sacred). 
32, Beautiful Bells, 
81. Lxion Galop. 
30, Olympic Schottische, 
29. Up in a Balloon, 
28. There’s a Charm in Sprin; 
27. See the Conquering Hero 
26, Take Back the Heart. 
25. The Passing Bell. 
24, Still I’ll Love Thee. 
23. Waltzing Down at Long Branch. 
22, Riding Down Broadway. 
21. She might not Suit your Fancy. 
20, Arm-in-Arm. (Polka Mazurka). 
19, The Rose of Erin. 
18, Silver Chimes. 
17. The Old Cottage Clock. 
16. His Love Shines Over All. (Sacred). 
15. Maggie’s Secret. 
14, Little Maggie May. 
13, The Danish Boy’s Whistle. 
12, Come Hither, my Baby, my Darling. 
11. Genevieve Waltz. 
10, Skating Rink Polka, 
“ 9, Champagne Charlie. 
8. Praise of Tears. 
7, I Really don’t Think I shall Marry. 
Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by. 
Not for Joseph. 
4. Blue Eyes. 
We'd Better Bide a Wee. 
2. Won’t You Tell Me Why, Robin? 
1, Captain Jinks. 


The above ‘can be had at the music, book, and pe- 
riodical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cents each, 
to the publisher. Other choice selections will rapidly 
follow. Agents wanted. BENJ. W. HITCHOOCK, 
Pubiisher, 98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas 

otel). 
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THE MINE OF WEALTH. 


All may, therefore, why not ? the latest and 
greatest mystery in the world. 


retire laborious busi- 
ness, and all others who would like to walk about 
with a ketful of the “needful” and make from $3 
to $10 for every hour’s service, 

The business is inexhaustible, and thonsands are 
now en in it; while to their most intimate 
friends the cause of their great success and prosperity 
remains a mystery. Any party engaged will frequently 
receiv 


e 
Sealed Packages by Express or mail 
and further than this, the business is all to yourself, as 
the article can be carried in the vest pocket, except 
when wanted for use. It needs your attention but 
one or two days in a week, or a couple of hours daily, 
which can be after other business is over. No addi- 
tional rent, taxes, or help of any kind. We do not 
wish to scatter our munificence broadcast over the 
country to meet the wanton gaze of every upstart, 
who has neither brains nor money, and would pros- 
trate any business, no matter how good or profitable, 
Therefore, in justice to ourselves, we prefer not to 
enter into further details here. Suffice to say that we 
will send you particulars of the “Mine of Wealth” 
for 25 cents, and one prepaid directed envelope for re- 
turn, and supply you on terms that cannot fail to give 
satisfaction, providing that, in making application, 
you consider yourself under oath not to divulge the 
nature of the business under any circumstances or 
through any cause. Act promptly, strike while you 
have the opportuntty, and a FORTUNE is yours. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. 
Enclose, with your address, one aid directed en- 
velope and 25c. Ask for “The e of Wealth.” 





GUMBRIDGE & Co., 69 Wall St., N. Y. 707-10 
$3,000$ FAEAR Fy, “,5,5 










ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOYV- 
ERNMENT. 390, in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
~@ paid in Gold, and information fur- 

fe nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


OR BLACK WORMS, AND PIMPLES 

on the Face, use PERRY’s COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 
REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 
street, New York. Sold everywhere. 704-16 








ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Ad- 
dress M, HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 


IRON FRONTS FOR DWELLINGS. 


We are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts 
for Dwellings, to take the place of brick or brown- 
—_ equally handsome, more durable, and much 
cheaper. 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
704-29 77 and 83 Liberty Street. 








Great Distribution by 
the Metropolitan Gift Co.—Cash Gifts to 
the amount of $250,000.—Every Ticket 
Draws a Prize. 


6 Cash Gifts, each $10,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $500 
10 - “6,000 | 200 - “100 
20 . “ 1,000 | 300 * « 8 
60 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $750 
Ss  * “ Melodeons “ 75to 100 
850 Sewing Machines’ - - “ 60to 175 
600 Gold Watches - as 75to 300 


Cash Prize, Silverware, etc., all valued at $1,000,000 
A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 cts. 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25 cts. a sealed Ticket is 
drawn without choice and sent by mail to any address. 
The Prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to any address by express or return mail. 
You will know what your Prize is before you pay for it. 
any Prize exchanged for another of same value, 
No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair dealing. 
REFERENCES.~-W e select the following from many who 
have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted 
us to publish them: 8. T. Wilkins, Buffalo, $5,000 ; 
Miss Annie Monroe, Chicago, Piano, $650 ; John dD. 
Moore, Louisville, $1,000; Miss Emma W alworth, 
Milwaukie, Piano, $500; Rev. E. A. Day, New Orleans, 
$500. We publish no names without permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—“ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.” — Weekly Tribune, Oct. 8. “* We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. Y. Herald, 
Oct. 28. “Afriend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.”—Daily News, Dec. 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for 
$1; 13 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters 
should be addressed to 


HARPER, WILSON & Co., 


707-10 173 Broadway, N. Y. 





OMETHING NEW AND START- 
LING.—Psychologic Attraction, Fascination, or 
Science of the Soul. A new book, 400 pages, non- 
fl, elegantly bound in cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, 
., author of “ Vital Forces,” etc. This wonder- 
fal book contains full and complete instructions to 
enable any one to fascinate and gain the confidence 
or love of either sex, and control or subject the brute 
creation at will. Alli possess and can exert this men- 
tal power, by reading this book (not a mere circular 
or advertising scheme), which can = —- by 
our address and postage to the Publishers, 
a T. W. EVANS & CO., 
139 South 7th St., or 41 South 8th St., na 





HOEVER WILL ACT AS AGENT, 

either lady or gentleman, can earn in an even- 

a WEB OF SHEETING, SILK Dress PATTERN, 

ATOH, CARPET, SET Of WAVERLY NOVELS, etc., etc., 

or selection from a great variety of other articles, as 
Commissioners in our 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 


comprising over 350 different articles. Send for Cat- 
ye PARKER & OO., 
98 and 100 Summer St., Boston, 


708-11 Mass. 








DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
A lady whe fiad suffered for years from Deafness, 
Catarrh and Serofula, was cured by a simple remedy. 
Her sympathy and gratitude prompts her to send the 


receipts free of charge to any one similarly afflicted. 
Address Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 
708-11 





GENTS WANTED for the only steel 
engraving of GEN. GRANT and his family, pub- 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 

himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 





WANTED— AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
25, The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 


minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Adress 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 707-718 





TEE DOLLAR sSuUWN. 
CHARLES A. DANA’S PAPER. 


The cheapest, neatest, and most reliable of New 
York journals. Everybody Likes it. Three editions, 
DAILY, SEMI-WEEELY, and WEEKLY, at $6, $2, and 
$1 a year. Full reports of Markets, agriculture, 
Farmers’ and Fruit-Growers’ Clubs, and a complete 
story in every Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A 
valuable present to every subscriber. Send for speci- 
men, with premium list. I, W. ENGLAND, 

707-710 Publisher Sun, New York. 


T° REMOVE MOTH PATCHES, 
Freckles, and Tan from the face, use PERRY’s 

MoTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. 

B. C. Perry. Itis reliable. Sold by all Druggists. 
704-16 


MONET 


709-721 


D° IT NOW.—Don’t delay, but send 25 
cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the cheapest, the best, and 
the most popular Monthly published. Specimen 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 

0. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 











SOMETHING NEW | also,best 
Key Tag & Stencil Tools, Cir- 
culars sent FREE, Address, 
BALTO. STENCIL WORKS, MD. 











$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES, Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. Ali others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to 
prosecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
Address 
W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, 0. 
709-21 


al 00 REWARD for any case which 
ine & J DR. RICHAU’S GOLDEN REME- 
DIES ‘fail to cure. Circulars sent. COorrespondents 
answered. Address DR. RICHARDS, No. 228 Varick 
street, N. Y. 06-757 


WATCH FOR $1.—The Magnetic 
J. Pocket Time Keeper and Compass, in a handsome 
case, With glass crystal, white enameled dial, steel and 
metal works, ordinary watch size, sound and service- 
able. Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed, Sent post- 
paid for $1, or 3for $2. Address, C. SEYMOUR, 

709-17 Holland, Erie County, New York. 








T° SMOKERS.—Send $2, and get a 
POCKET CIGAR MACHINE, post free, by mail. 
Your cigars will cost less than ONE CENT each. Agents 
clear $5 to $25 per day. State, County, and Town 
rights for sale. Send stamp for circulars. 
AMERICAN CIGAR MACHINE CO, 
Boston, Mass. 
ILACK WALNUT PORTABLE RACK 
) for Parlors, Bedrooms, Stores, ctc. ; holds Books 
and Fancy Articles. Sent by express on receipt of 
price, $2.50. W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 





708-10e0W 





=" DEGRAAF 


& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 687-9 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS, 


(THE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are 
sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per 


pound, 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per pound, 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 


per pound, 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per pound. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best 1.25 per 


pound, 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25¢., 30c., 35¢., best 40c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, 
and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can 
economize in that article by using our French Break- 
Jast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price 
of 30c, per pound, and warrant to give entire satis- 
faction. ROASTED (Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c, per 
pound. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 
per pound. 


Nos. 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office Draft ormoney with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are sm 
but we will be as liberal as we canafiord. Wesend no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30, 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villares and towns where a 
large number reside, by cluvting together, can reduce 
the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third 
(besides the Express charges), by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
Places, imitate our name and style of advertising and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also 
to put on the number of our Post Office Box, as @ 
pears in this advertisement. This will prevent th 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators, 

Post Office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 





letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 


Great American Tea Company, 


S81 & 88 VESEY 
Post Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


STREET. 





The Celebrated 


$I. HUNTING 





are Full Jeweled Patent 
watch, all in Hunting-O 
ness, style of finish, general a 


"8; those for Ladies, an 


and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 
ppearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $150, 
fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 
JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal ; Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and M 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 
TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time we will send one watch extra, free of charge. 


Imitation Gold 


WATCHES. = $20. 


ad 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide). 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Onr superior Oroide Watches 
having recently been imitated, and Worthless watches sold 
in New York, 
as our Watches, we hereby caution the public against them, 
and give notice that we are in no way responsible for those 
bogus concerns, and only those purchasing directly from 
us Can secure a genuine Watch of our manufacture, We have 
recently greatly improved our Oroide in appearance and 
durability, and to protect the public from imposition here- 

r, have nam 
notice that any one making use of this name will be prose- 
cuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges; 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. 


ton, Chicago, and other cities, represented 


it “ COLLINS METAL,” and We give 


All our Gentlemen’s Watches 
proved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 
The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
Those for $20 are of extra 


asonic Pins, etc., all of the 


We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we cannot possibly manufacture the 
watches for less than our wublished prices, Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
prices. Parties in New Yor or elsewhere, representing themselves as our agents, are swindlers. The genuine 
Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York city. Customers are requested not to send money 
in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States, to be paid for when taken from the express 


office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, and Siate, 
Customers in the city will remember that our only office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs), New York. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 





BERBER EEEE EEE E 


To THE WORKING CLASS :—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much | 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who | 
will devote their whole time to the business; and, | 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer: Toall who are 
not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 to 
pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 
704-11 














fished with their approval. Size 1519. Address 
GOODSPEED & 60, 31 Park Row, New York. 707-10 


704-22e0W 


~? ~ A DAY. Agents wanted. Bausi- 
wD o) ness new. Address, with stamp, BURT & 
0O., Biddeford, Me, 102-14 


10( 


25 cts.: 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cta, + 100 


100 YARDS OF SHEETING 


For a Club of 100 in our great 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, 


if all returned. A little extra exertion secures it. 
Send for circulars with new Commission rates, before 


sending your clubs elsewhere. One trial will convince 
you that our terms to agents ore not excelled, and the 
quality of our goods unequaled by any other house 


in our line of business. 


S.C. THOMPSON & CO., 

707-710 136 Fedcral Street, Boston, Mass, 
PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post. 
paid, for 25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Actors for 


Union Generals for 25 cts. ; 50 Photos of Rebel Ofticers 
for 25 cts. All the above sent, postpaid, for $1. Ad. 
a OG. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. ¥, 



























































































































































































NEW YORK. 
696-7210 


PATENT AGENCY. 





UNN & CO., for more than 23 years have | 


Solicitors of American and Eu- 

ropean Patents, and have prosecuted over thirty 

thousand a at the Patent Office, An Illus- 

trated Pamp of 110 pages, containing the Patent 

Laws and Information for Inventors, sent free. 
710-7130 


Rimmels Perfumes. 


TRADE MARK. pmmmmaniapent>" RIMMEL’S BOUQUET. 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 
INDIAN BOUQUET. ESS. 
BOUQUET. etc., etc. 
Paris and Lon- 
Sold by all 


been the | 





EDWARD GREEY & 
©O., Special Repre- 
sentatives, 38 Vesey street, New York 0 


“LET US HAVE PEACE!” 





NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE 


AND 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


To be held in the 
cr OF BOSTON, 


June 15, 16, (7, 18 & 19, 1869, 


To commemorate the restoration of PEACE 
THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


THE COLISEUM, 
=e which the Jubilee is to to be held, will afford 
mmodation for nearly FIFTY ‘THOUSAND 
SON and the series of Musical Entertainments wil 
imclude oratorio performances by the 


GREATEST CHORUS 


eee Kf pd the world, made up of 

sections of the country, and 
TWENTY THO THOUSAND CHILDREN from the public 
schools, with an Orchestra of 


ever 0! 


ONE THOUSAND INSTRUMENTS, 


ppeeenein the United Teas Mae ont best 


pisTimoUIEHED GUESTS 
voyes of the Union, including RATeL 
FFICIALS, wil" partcipace in the J 


and in 
aS “PEACE ON BART, GQOD 


saZhe tmmense outlay attendant u yy - under- 
promptness by by the citizens of Boston, om, iain for 
estival and Jubilee every success which pecun- 
lary aid can command. 
——* following scale of prices has been established : 
SINGLE ADMISSION, with secured seats, $5 and 
$3, according to location. 
SINGLE ADMISSION, without secured seats, $2. 
Season TickeT—transferable—admitting three 
persons to all the entertainments given in 
the Coliseum during the season........ $100. 
The sale of seats will commence at the Boston 
— Hall, Orders for seats, ac- 


Monday, May 3d. 
‘with the money, may be transmitted by 
ty ..-- oe the country, or by mail or 


_? P. PECK, Ticket Agent, 


Boston Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Per order of the Executive Committee. 
HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 








twice that 
SEOOMB ac CO., Prsene, Pa, Boston, Mass., or 


CA N.—Do not be imposed upon by other 
ties off worthless Sah ee pa waar 





£150,000,000 


Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry 
commencing 1600, Fee to search for any name. a2. 
GUN & 00., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, , Bng 


UN, FUN.” RUBBER BALLOONS. 
Wonderful, Instructive, Amusing. Full di- 
rections and two sample balloons ready for use, sent 
for only 25 cents, postpaid. Address, 
wal HUNTER & ©O., Hinsdale, N. H. 
7 rH) 








Watches $15, $20 and $25. Sent by 
Send for , Or see last issue of th paper. 

JOHN FOGGAN, Prest. Oroide Gold W: Co,, 79 
Nassau 8t., N. ¥. Removed from No. 78. 
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AN ULTIMATUM. 


J. B.—* What's that? Apologize or fight—me—at my time of life!” 
U. S. Mintstex.—‘‘ Such are my instructions.” 


(Mar 8, 1869, 











Trade-Mark| Trade-Mark B ° 
alle” jor | Sor 


STERLING. _ Silver. A gost AM Mig oy 


GORHAM MFG. 60,, 


PROVIDENCE, RB. L 


Sterling Silver Ware, 


AND 


Nickel Silver-Plated Ware. 


Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers =" 





—_— Be 


THE orks waRe 
BE OBTAINED FRO: 





WARREN WARD & C0., 


Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby, 


PR gee 1850. Wholesale and Retail Manufac- 
of the latest styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, 
DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, 
SPRING BEDS, etc., etc. Suitable for city and Coun- 
try residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
701-7130 


ELEGANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and_ Finish. 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durability, 


| aeeane’ ie and Cheapness, it is deservedly the most 


— ring Bed known. Manufactured for, and 
sold to the rate by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


deunmen:” YY & 41 Park Pl New York, B 
7 & 119 Court Street, n. 


-CEDAR:CAM dulce 


Stiliing to insect life. Superior against Morus. Sold 
by druggists everywhere. THEOD. S. HARRIS, 
Boston. °o 


ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF FURNITURE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Consisting of Parlor, Dining-room, and Chamber 


suites, at 
F. KRUTINA’S 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 


Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston street, between Bowery 
and Second avenue. 


All Goods Warranted. 


TO WATCH BUYERS! 
An Illustrated description of the Watches made by 


" American Watch Co., 


of Waltham will be sent to any address on application. 
In addition to a description of the Watches, the 
pamphlet contains much other useful information to 
atch-buyers. Address 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
709-21 No. 182 Broadway, N. ¥ 




















EALTH AND BEAUTY. ~ Use Speer’s 
Standard Wine Bitters who wish for a really 
good and pure tonic, which will give Health, Beauty 
enfeebled by 6 their systems, when either diseased or 
excessive toil, either mental or ph 
Bitters and our word for it, you fing 
nam mr that can be desired ° 
SOLD RY DRUGGISTS. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 


P. 0. BOX 5643, NEW YORK, 


receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 

tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 

aa Clubs supplied. See page 127 of this paper for 
particulars. 0 


full 
GALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANO S. 


Warerooms and factors, Nos, 333 and ey 36th 
street. Received the Pirst Premium in the State of 
New ees, 3 1868, . ° 














[ HEtSELF EX A MIN" 
oF oa students and others, Physlognomy En- 


and ee pd 

gra Human Heads and Faces, 
erated “t “HOW TO READ CHARACTER !” acy 
some 12mo. vol., sent first post, in muslin, for $1.25 

in Paper, $1, by & R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, mY. 


PIANOS ‘AND ORGANS. 
Prices greatly 


— 
FOR CASH. 


New 7 Octave Pianos of First Class Makers for $275. 
New Cabinet Organs and Melodeons for $50, $65 and 
upward. Second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans from $40 to $200, at 481 Broadway, New York. 


HORACE —a— 


Mm: Seni 's Mammarial Balm and Dev ep! 

, ers restore the naturalform. Depot, 907 Broad- 

way. Send 10 cents for treatise. Agents wanted. 
696-7470 











‘TAR SPANGLED BANNER ” Still 

waves, You WANT it. Splendid $2 engrav- 

ing and paper a whole year, only 75 cents. 8 os 40 long 

columns ( r size). it’s worth read Sub- 

scribe NOW, Specimen, etc., postpaid for . cents, 
Address “STAR SPANGLED BANNER,” 

700-110 Hinsdale, N. H. | 
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TRY YOUR tuck IN 
LOTTERY. 


Chartered for school purposes. 
Sworn State Commissioners on 15th and 30t 


Drawn in — by 
of this, 
and every month. Bonds amoun to $200, 000 given 
to the State to secure the payme {ef prizes. For 
tickets and circulars address 
Cc. H. MURRAY & CO., Covengtrm, _ 
710-110 


BEAUTY !!! 


The Great Circassian. Secret of Beauty. 


| 
er PILLASSTRON. — Away with Chalks, 
Cosmetics, and Lily white, which injure the skin 





One pack 
produce a utiful, Clear, and Natural Complexion. 
sent by mail for 50 cents. Address DR. DE CO _ 
Post Ome | Box x 6,708, New York City. 


HE “BEST” SEWING “MACHINE 
Will do ALL that any machine can do. Price only 
—— of he: Bs $5, and $10 machines), Itis 
e cheapest an ts wanted. Samples 
low to —. erent one smart Agent to con- 
tro each County. Speak quick. Address, 





or Dr. ae Capillestron will | 








700-llo ASHUELOT S. M. CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





acon 


BALL, BLACK & 00, 


Nos. 305 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE. 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & 00. FOR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM a ri! A A 
LARGER VARIETY OF PA’ AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER’ HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE. 





HE LANGUAGE OF DISEASE IS 
PAIN. Respond to it wisely by bp ee 
An admirable preparation for the purpose is 
RANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. It A" 
all acrid matterfrom the — pear, 
braces the nerves, strengthens the 
dissipates unwholesome humors, cools the blood. 


Ing The whole machinery of the —— in work- 
order, without irritating any of the delicate inter- 
membranes, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. ° 


ESTABLISHED 1823. 


MENS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
Best and Cheapest Goods. 


VANDERLIP & TAYLOR 


tfo 96 Bowery. 


a L U MIN 1UM BRILLIANTE. e $10 
“A WATCHES, new metal, splendid timers. Ele- 
gantly engraved cases equal to Gold. Finish, Style, 
and appearance of “‘ Waltham.” Sent C.0. d., and 
can be returned if not satisfacto Send for trade 
list. of cheap and costly weaken, lewelry, etc., etc. 
N. E. WATOH OL 00, Hinsdale, N. H. 





Address 
709-110 
~ . . 

DTT THOUSAND — Hunter's Guide 
and Trapper’s Companion. How to 
hunt, fish, and trap ALL animals. How to tan and 
cure hides, etc. New secrets, etc. Worth $10 to any 
boy or farmer. Neatly printed and bound. Only 
25 cents postpaid ; 6 for $1. Send to 


708-110 HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. Y. 


Manufactured at Hartford, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York ; 349 Washington street, Boston, and 
“to Repatation as ‘The Best,’ established. 

tfo 


‘GAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURE 


Comprising in both classes the largest variety of 
new and handsome patterns for 


Dwellings, Stores, Chambers, Halls 


and Public Institutions, 
to be found in any Establishment ip the country. 
Manufactured for, and sold to the Trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 


25 TO. 50 DOLLARS PER DAY MADE 

) by Agents selling the American Pocket Police- 
man. A beautiful Silver-plated Combination Lock 
and Chain, of universal application, combining Utility, 
Novelty, and Beauty, capable of 10,000 changes ot 
combination. Send one Dollar for Sample and terms 
to Agents. Address 

AMERICAN POCKET POLICEMAN MNFG. CO. 
0 P. 0. Box 518, Chicago, Ti. 


This is no ‘Humbug! 


} Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP: 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 








receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name aiid date of mar- 
- Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y¥. 706-7170 





' PRINCE & COS. 


ORGANS 


AND MELODEONS. 
| 43,000, nowinuse. 
|BUFFALO. NY. CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


Prices from $16 to $22. 


From the Scientific American 
of April 11, 1868. 

“The color of this metal 
closely resembles that of 18 
carat gold, is more grateful to 
the eye, and its lustre bril- 
lant,” etc., etc. 











ona desired these Watches 
sent to any a 
office, and permission 
amination upon pay- 
ment of fre 
Decutpuon of goods and 


metal sent free upon ap ication. An inspection of 


JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
44 Nassan street, New York. 
For sale by all respectable ecaicrs. 7) 
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